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We Specialize in 


-TANKHOUSE. EQUIPMENT 


RENDERING AND SKIMMING TANKS 
HYD. PRESSES---DRYERS---EVAPORATORS 


= . _  §TANK WATER EVAPORATER 
ILLUSTRATIONS: { 8yCK MIXING TANK 


Redfield Mechanical Co. 


MFRS. GENERAL PACKING HOUSE EQUIPMENT 
820 EXCHANGE OMAHA, NEB., 
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STANDARD 


FOR A GENERATION 


Triumph Tankage Dryers have been standard equipment in moderate sized rendering plants 
for a generation. They are simple and reliable and cost little to run. Nearly 1000 are now 
in operation. If you want a dependable tankage dryer, get a Triumph. Ask for Bulletin 40. 


THe C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW Co. 


Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 


THE MODERN BOX 


—— -4-ONE- BOXES for encase iin: 


SAVE IN FREIGHT 
SAVE IN HANDLING 
SAVE IN NAILS 

SAVE IN FIRST COSTS 
































Send us your specifications 
now and we will prove to 
you how to save from 25 
to 40% in traffic charges. 


NATIONAL BOX CO. 


38th and Racine Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 


CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. "chemists Chicago, Ill. 


EVERY PACKER SHOULD HAVE A STANDARD APPARATUS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF FREE 
FATTY ACIDS IN GREASES, TALLOWS, FATS AND OILS. THIS APPARATUS WILL GIVE YOU QUICK 
AND ACCURATE RESULTS FOR DAILY ROUTINE TESTS, WHICH ARE INVALUABLE FOR PLANT 
CONTROL AND OPERATING EFFICIENCY OF GREASE DEPARTMENTS. WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


“NIAGARA BRAND” Rernen Nitrate of Soda and Saltpetre 


BOTH COMPLYING WITH ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE B. A. L. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


camera BATTELLE & RENWICK * MAIDEN LANE 
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Vegetable Oil 
Hydrogenating Plants 


THE ELLIS BRECHT HYDROGENATING 
PLANTS are operating very successfully by 





some of the world’s largest corporations in this 
field. They offer some very important advan- 
tages which should appeal to present users of 
oil hardening equipment. 


EXTREME SIMPLICITY in operation and 
process brings the labor cost down to a very 
small and insignificant figure. 

LOW OPERATING COST is assured, due to 
the comparatively low cost of the equipment 








and the investment for buildings to house the 
Ellis-Brecht Hydrogenating Plants. 


The purchasers of this equipment receive the 
benefit and patent protection afforded by the 
100 and more Ellis patents. 


An investigation by interested parties will 
prove the above statements. It should also be 
taken into consideration that the Brecht equip- 
ment has been designed under the direct super- 
vision and in constant consultation with the» 











ost eminent authority on hydrogenation and 
catalyser, Mr. Carleton Ellis. 


THE BRECHT COMPANY 


Established 1853 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Pertaining to the Meat and Allied Industries 


Main Offices and Factories—1234 Cass Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO CAPE TOWN 
174-176 Pearl Street 4127 So. Halsted Street 67 Second Street 40 Burg Street 
LYON, FRANCE BUENOS AIRES LIVERPOOL SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


24 Rue Lanterne Calle San Martin 201 No. 6 Stanley Street 8 Castlereagh Street 
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ESSENTIALS IN MEAT PACKING 


Basic Elements in Packinghouse Practice Outlined 


Meat packing as it is practised today is 

highly specialized manufacturing indus- 
try. It long ago outgrew the swaddling 
clothes of a mere slaughtering business, 
and no packer can show a profit today who 
does not understand and practice modern 
methods of saving waste and utilizing all 
possible by-products. 

Every packer is eager for information 
concerning the latest methods and the best 
formulas. It is not. surprising, therefore, 
that the most popular feature of the work 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers 
during the past year was that of the Com- 
mittee on Packinghouse Practice. This 
consisted chiefly of a series of articles on 
the fundamental features of packinghouse 
operation, and a department of information 
conducted on the question-and-answer plan, 
both of which were published through the 
columns of THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, the official organ of the Institute. 

The annual convention at Atlantic City 
afforded an opportunity to review the work 
of the year, the progress made, and to out- 
line plans for the future. In his annual 
report, read to the convention and printed 
in the Convention Number of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Chairman W. B. 
Farris covered this ground compre- 
hensively. 

But to afford wider opportunity for dis- 
cussion the committee held a grour lunch- 
eon meeting at which matters of — .cking- 
house practice were taken up and reviewed 
in a more intimate way. This meeting was 
very largely attended, and its result was 
to stimulate new enthusiasm for the work. 
Following is a report of the session, pre- 
sided over by Chairman W. B. Farris: 

CHAIRMAN FARRIS: I have before me 
many questions which have been sent in 
by members of the Institute. I do not 
know whether we will get around to a gen- 
eral discussion of all these questions today, 
but if we do, I hope the discussion will be 
from an informal standpoint, and every- 
body will get in and have his say. We are 
here for educational purposes, to help each 
other. In fact, the Committee on Packing- 
house Practice have asked from time to 
time that the members of the Institute give 
us all the help and support they possibly 
could, and I think they have done so. 

This is in its infancy—the packinghouse 
prac tice work—and we feel there is a great 
feld in it if we will all come together and 
work out our problems. Some of these 
questions, in some phase or other, have 
been answered from time to time, but they 
are put in various forms, and we will try 





to answer them, if not here, through THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

(Here list of queries was read.) 

The first three subjects mentioned were 
combined in one: What is the basic fea- 
ture fundamentally in packinghouse busi- 
ness? That was discussed through THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER in different 
forms. I received many replies from mem: 
bers of the Institute as to what in their 
minds was the basic feature of the packing 
business. It ranged through every section 
of the business, such as finance, organiza- 
tion, good products, advertising, low cost 
of producing and many others. In fact, 
one man wrote in and said the most im- 
portant feature in the packing business 
was steam. If we did not have steam we 
could not run. I do not think there is any 
argument on that. 

I have written here my version of what 
is the basic feature of the packing busi- 
ness. I selected that for the reason that 
there were so many opinions as to what 
was that basic feature that I thought it 
would be an excellent opportunity to have 
discussion from all the different angles on 
that subject. 

FUNDAMENTAL FEATURE OF THE 
PACKING BUSINESS. 
By Wm. B. Farris, Gen. Supt., Morris & Co. 

What is the basic or fundamental feature 
in the packing business? This is the ques- 
tion which has been discussed since the 
inception of the packing business in all its 
different phases, and many opinions have 
been given. Each one backed up their 
opinion by good, sound logic, but I think 
I can safely say that it still remains an un- 
settled question. 

In selecting this subject, I had in mind 
the many opinions given by members of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers to 
the Committee on Packinghouse Practice, 





Livestock Losses 
The next report in this series will 
be that covering the work of the 
Committees on Eradication of Live- 
stock 
Other Livestock Losses. 
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cludes some striking evidences of 
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meat losses through bruised live- 
stock, as well as the known enor- 
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tuberculosis and other diseases. It 
will appear in full in the next issue 
of THe NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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such as finance, organization, good product, 
advertising, low cost of producing, an effi- 
cient sales organization, and many others. 
Considering the difference of opinion exist- 
ing on that question, I thought it would be 
a good subject to stimulate discussion in 
our around-the-table talk at this luncheon, 
and I hope that those who differ with me 
will not hesitate to air their opinions at 
this time. 

I assume it is only natural for those en- 
gaged in the different branches of the 
packing business to contend that in their 
branch, or some part of their branch, will 
be found that fundamental feature which 
is most necessary to the success of the 
business, and in most instances a very 
plausible argument can be given for that 
contention. 

For instance: the buying division will 
inform you that the foundation of the busi- 
ness is the buying; the operating division 
is equally as positive that the success of 
the business is found in its division. The 
sales department can give many reasons 
why its end of the business should be con- 
sidered as having that basic feature, and 
the advertising department will contend 
that advertising is the ever-important 
factor. 

It is admitted and, I think, is beyond any 
doubt, that all these divisions, properly 
functioning and giving their full quotas of 
efficiency, will make any business a suc- 
cess. In fact, it requires the combined 
efforts of all these divisions, co-operating 
and co-ordinating, to obtain the highest 
degree of success. 

Some One Most Important Factor. 

But the thought at this time is: If the 
packing business as a whole were analyzed 
by a neutral and unbiased mind, would it 
not be found that somewhere in one of the 
branches mentioned lay some fundamental 
feature or features which could be con- 
sidered really the foundation of the busi- 
ness—some factor or operation which 
stands out alone to the extent that the 
success of all other branches are depend- 
ent on the factor in question? I think it 
can be proved that such a factor exists. 

Some years ago, in the old days, when 
hogs could be bought for around 5 cents 
per pound, and other livestock as cor- 
respondingly low, it was nothing unusual 
to hear an operator state that the success 
of the business was to “buy low and sell 
high.” No doubt at that time there may 
have been considerable merit in that con- 
tention for the packing industry; that was 
more a killing and curing business. 

Since then many other branches have 
been added to the large packing establish- 
ment, and the industry had not at that time 
reached the scientific development it now 
enjoys—due in a measure to keener com- 
petition and a demand for better and high- 
er class product. It does not seem reason- 
able that a buyer can continually buy 
lower than his competitors, but it does 
seem reasonable, and I think it is a fact, 
that an efficient selling organization can 
sell at a higher figure than competitors, 
providing the product handled is the kind 
and quality that the trade would be willing 
to pay a premium for. 

I feel quite confident that a sales organ- 
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ization, irrespective of its skill in selling, 
would not be able to command a premium 
if the product handled was not of as good 
quality as the same line sold by competi- 
tors. Then, the deduction I make is that 
good product is the basis or fundamental 
feature of the packing business. 
Good Product Is the Foundation. 

Good product is the foundation of the 
packing business. The success or failure 
of an operator depends on the class of 
product he places on the market; the 
quality of product that he places on the 
market decides whether he is able to ex- 
pand his business or not. 

Now, what is good product? I think that 
is a question which should be analyzed, for 
we all know that it is possible to make 
product too good. For instance: we can 
take hams or bacon and cut away or grade 
away all profit. This applies, in some form 
or other, to all product, edible or inedible, 
turned out of a packing plant. Good prod 
uct is uniform and dependable, and must 
satisfy the trade to the extent that it will 
repeat. Product must be as good, and 
have all the qualities a sales organization 
claims for it. Product must measure up 
to the standard set by an advertising de- 
partment. In fact, the success of the dis- 
tributing end of the business, sales and ad- 
vertising, is based on good product. 

I am not unmindful of the fact, in de- 
scribing what I consider good product, that 
it must be made economically. Yields ob- 
tained and cost of producing have a great 
bearing, and unless these two factors are 
considered a severe handicap is placed on 
the selling organization and, although it 
may handle good product, a high produc- 
tion cost or poor yields, or both, may cause 
the product to cost more than it can be 
sold for, and thereby wipe out all margin 
of profit. 

So it should be borne in mind that good 
product is the basis of the packing busi- 
ness, and to it, more than any other factor, 
may be attributed the success or failure 
of the operator. But in making a good 
product he must also get 100 per cent yield, 
wherever that amount is possible, and he 
must also produce the good product at a 
reasonable cost price, or, in other words, 
good product economically made is the 
basis or fundamental feature of the pack- 
ing industry. 


Its Effect on the Organization. 

I have one more thought on this sub- 
ject which I think will have a tendency to 
strengthen my contention, and that is the 
psychological effect good product has on 
an organization. Some time ago I attended 
a meeting given by the sales, advertising 
and credit departments of a large packing 
concern 

This meeting was for educational pur- 
poses, and all the employes in the three 
divisions mentioned were in attendance. 
Short talks were made by the heads of the 
divisions, outlining method of handling ad- 
vertising, credits and selling, and I was 
much impressed by the general attitude 
of each speaker. 

For instance: the credit man stated how 
he used the cut-off or placed a limit on the 
amount of credit he gave to certain cus- 
tomers, and that he handled this in such 
a way that the customer was not dissatis- 
fied. The head of the advertising depart- 
ment followed, and he described how he 
heralded to the world, by press and bill- 
board, the merits of the goods he adver- 
tised. Several heads of different ‘sales 
departments, with the same assurance, told 
how they manipulated their end of the 
business. 

And the thought came to me: What is 
back of all this? What is it that gives these 
men the confidence in their ability to do 
things as described? What is it that makes 
a success of their efforts in distributing 
the product of a large packinghouse to the 
trade in general? What is it that makes 
them all enthusiastic in what they are 
doing? It was the fact that they were 
handling a dependable product, and each 
one had the assurance that his representa- 
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tion to the trade was found in the product. 
Good product made them a success in their 
different divisions. 

I went a little farther and thought: What 
if this situation was reversed? What would 
be the psychological effect if they were 
handling a product that was not wanted 
by the trade, and which did not compare 
favorably with that of competitors? Why, 
they would lose all those qualifications 
which they were then using in their dif- 
ferent lines of work, and that would mean 
failure. From that deduction I was more 
than ever convinced that good product, 
economically made, was the basic feature 
in the packing industry. (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, that is only my version 
on that subject, and the meeting is open 
for discussion, as no doubt many of you 
gentlemen, in fact, all of you, have some 
ideas on that. We would like to hear them. 
If nothing is said, I will have to take it 
for granted that I am right. 

One question that I think has a great 
deal of bearing on the business is what 
is the cause of sour meats, especially 
hams. I want to say on that subject 
that we have a man with us, Dr. Lowen- 
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stein, vice-president of Wilson & Company, 
who started some years ago making ex- 
haustive tests in experimental work 
through the laboratory on bacteria that 
causes our meat to sour. I think that Dr. 
Lowenstein is probably the first man who 
ever went into that matter so deeply. A 
little later on he worked in connection 
with the Bureau of Animal Industry in its 
chemical department. Dr. Lowenstein is 
with us. I think he can give us some very 
good information as to what causes the 
sour meats, and the way of arresting it, 
and other particulars. 

PREVENTION OF MEAT SOURING. 
By Arthur Lowenstein, Vice-president, Wil- 
son & Company. 

MR ARTHUR LOWENSTEIN: When 
Mr. Farris stated that the question as to 
the cause of souring of meat had been 
asked, a man sitting next to me said, “Cure 
them right.”’ This is, of course, the proper 
answer, particularly in connection with the 

souring of hams. 

There are, however, a number of funda- 
mental points that have to be considered 
in connection with the prevention of sour- 
ing of meats, because it is largely a pre- 
ventive proposition. 

You are all familiar with some of the 
recent developments of preventive med- 
icine. You know there are certain kinds 
of bacteria with us all the time. You 
know that there are pneumonia bacteria 
present here, and yet we do not all have 
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pneumonia. And you know, more or less, 
about the theories of resistance of man 
to disease, and all of that sort of thing, 
which enters into this problem of medicine. 

It is the same way, more or less, with 
these animals. There are plenty of bac- 
teria around the hog when he comes into 
your establishment. But during the period 
when the hog is alive he has certain pow- 
ers of resistance, and consequently is not 
invaded by the bacteri& to which he is the 
host. But just as soon as you start to 
shackle the hog you have to begin to watch 
and take certain preventive measures. You 
are liable to bruise or injure the hog in 
the shackling process. When you hoist it 
on to the wheel and start it through the 
various processes your problem in the pre- 
vention of the invasion of bacteria begins. 

Cleanliness the First Requirement. 

I would say that there are three funda- 
mental points involved. Cleanliness, per- 
haps the first and foremost, temperature 
control, and control of the concentration of 
the various curing solutions. 

In other words, you have to keep things 
clean right from the beginning. In the 
curing cellar you must take care of your 
vats, also all of the various utensils used, 
and see that they are kept clean. Even 
the thermometers which you use to test 
the temperature of the ham should be kept 
clean. Otherwise you may introduce bac- 
teria into the product in the early stages, 
and then later if your temperature condi- 
tions are not correct, or if you have not 
enough salt in your pickle, or if you have 
not the proper chemical control of the 
solution, you are liable to get into trouble. 

So, I would say, Mr. Chairman, the an- 
swer to the question as to the cause of 
souring of meats is largely the action of 
bacteria, brought about by lack of cleanll- 
ness, improper temperature control, or im- 
proper curing solutions. 

The whole curing process is essentially 
a bacteriological one. You have all known 
for many years that the function of salt- 
peter is to give the meat a red color. And 
while you have added only a simple chem- 
ical in the curing process, it does not act 
as a simple chemical, because if you added 
sterile pickle to the hams and to the vats, 
you would not obtain a red color in your 
meat. In other words, bacteria must be 
present, of the right kind, to start to work 
and change the saltpeter or potassium 
nitrate or sodium nitrate into a new form 
known as nitrite, which combines with 
the coloring matter of the blood and pro- 
duces a combined form which gives a per- 
manent red color to the meat. 

So much for that phase of saltpeter. 
The concentration of the saltpeter is also 
an important factor in that it inhibits or 
prevents the development of certain ob- 
jectionable bacteria, which you always 
have around arfd which act in a way you 
do not desire in the product that you are 
trying to turn out. 

Function of Sugar in Curing. 

Then there is the sugar in the pickle. 
You look at the pickle vats and see bubbles 
coming up in the vat all the time, and I 
do not know whether you ever asked your- 
self what was the cause of these bubbles. 
You are all familiar with the fermentation 
process since the country has gone dry. 
Most people are interested in simple home 
fermentations. (Laughter.) That is what 
is going on in these vats, and you have 
been doing what bacteria like, as that is 
the way to promote their growth and ac- 
tivity. But you have to control it or it will 
get away from you. 

The old packers in this business did not 
know about bugs and bacteria, and did not 
know the names of the chemical sub- 
stances that they used, but they turned 
out a fine quality of meat. They worked 
by the method of trial, and tried things 
until they found a method which worked 
best, and in spite of the study that had 
been given to the subject from a chemical 
and bacteriological standpoint in the past 
few years,, very little has developed as to 
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Meat Packers’ Head on Industrial Situation 


\merican industry be contracted 


tow normal dimensions without tragic 
eco iic results?” 

; firmative answer to this question 
wa ven at Boston last Monday by the 
le: and official: spokesman of the 
la industry in the United States when 
T) ; Ek. Wilson, President of the Insti- 
tut American Meat Packers, told in- 
ve nt bankers from all sections of the 
co v that “every essential business ren- 
de a genuine service, no matter how 
seri as its problem, may face the future 
wil biding confidence.” 


Wilson, speaking on “The General 
Industrial Situation” before the Investment 


Bankers’ Association of America, dealt 
frankly with declining prices, shrinking in- 
ventories, closing of plants, careless 
rumors of panic and industrial collapse 
and other factors in the current industrial 
outlook. He said in part: 


“The pressing necessity of the present is 
to maintain a courageous and optimistic 
morale. The descent from the heights of 
abnormal production to the normal levels 
of peace times should be reached by grada- 
tion and not by perpendicular drops. No 
industry upon which large bodies of labor 
are dependent for a livelihood, or upon 
which a considerable number of producers 
are dependent for a market for their raw 
material, has a moral right to close its 
doors in such a time as this merely to 
prevent a shrinkage in accumulated sur- 
plus, or for the purpose of limiting produc- 
tion so as to create artificial values for 
materials on hand. To do so is to take 
advantage of extraordinary conditions, the 
burden of which should be shared by all. 
I am glad to say that we have had but few 
such examples.” 


At another point, Mr. Wilson said: 


“Timid men have asked the question, 
‘Can American industry which was ex- 
panded to record proportions under the 
forced draft of war necessities be con- 
tracted toward normal dimensions without 
tragic economic results?’ Representing, as 
I do, probably the largest industry in the 
country, and taking a philosophical view of 
the present and a hopeful outlook for the 
future, I feel that the question can be 
answered in the affirmative. There may be 
pessimists here and there who are appre- 
hensive that only a panic can result from 
the extraordinary world conditions created 
by the war. In my opinion such a catas- 
trophe is not probable so long as the true 
American spirit continues to animate our 
institutions.” 


Production Need Not Be Curtailed. 


In discussing the industrial situation as 
it exists today, Mr. Wilson declared that 
there is “no shortage of raw material suf- 
ficiently serious to curtail production below 
normal requirements.” 

“Most manufacturers,” he added, “are 
fairly well supplied with orders for their 
products, notwithstanding some cancella- 
tions. Transportation facilities show 
steady improvement.” 

“The process of readjustment is now in 
full motion,’ Mr. Wilson declared. “The 
manufacture of luxuries is being curtailed. 
The spending fever is abating. Commodity 
prices are declining and further deflation 
seems to be in progress. A recent survey 
has been made of the industrial conditions 
of our country which shows that economic- 
ally the United States is better off than 
any other country of the world. 

“Favorable crop reports come from every 
section. While declining prices have 
caused some disappointment, yet generally 
speaking the farmers are in a sound eco- 


nomic position. The producers of livestock 
have been more seriously affected by de- 
clining markets than any other branch of 
farm activities. There is little evidence of 
idleness throughout the country, except in 
a few localities. So far as the distribution 
of labor is concerned, the situation nation- 
ally appears to be well equalized, with the 
exception of temporary shortage of un- 
skilled labor in some of the agricultural 
regions. 


“While money is still tight, it should not 
continue so indefinitely. There is great en- 
couragement to be drawn from the fact 
that there has been no substantial decrease 
in bank deposits during the last few 
months. Individual saving accounts show 
marked improvement. This seems to indi- 
cate a movement toward thrift, and that 
the period of reckless and extravagant 
spending is past. Discounting of bills by 
industrial concerns appears to be very 
general. The business outlook appears to 
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be good in nearly every section. The sur- 
vey shows that a shortage of coal and a 
failure to increase individual productivity 
appear to be the only two unfavorable 
aspects of the immediate industrial situa- 
tion.” 


Labor Has Its Problems to Solve. 


Mr. Wilson stated that labor has had 
some difficult problems to solve and “some 
grave internal difficulties to overcome,” 
and added: 


“It has been disturbed by a radical mi- 
nority seeking to revolutionize industry 
and to overthrow many of the time-honored 
traditions of American institutions. The 
thoughtful conservative forces of labor 
seem to be in the ascendancy; and will no 
doubt lead to a sound and patriotic adjust- 
ment of this great problem. Labor is be. 
ginning to realize that, if it is to profit 
permanently by the increases in wages 
which it has received, it must increase 
the value and purchasing power of the sum 


(Continued on page 34.) 





Meat Packers in National Safety Council 


The Ninth Annual Safety Congress under 
the auspices of the National Safety Coun- 
cil was held last week at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and included a comprehensive exhibition 
of safety devices and appliances, as well 
as other exhibits illustrating the value of 
safety work. Sessions of the Congress 
were divided into sections, and one of the 
most interesting of the series was that of 
the Meat Packers’ Section. 

These sectional meetings, held on Sep- 
tember 29 and 30 and October 1, were 
largely attended, and a large amount of 
practical information was derived from 
them by those present representing pack- 
ing and tanning concerns. Attendance of 
latter representatives was so considerable 
that they were added to the Meat Packers’ 
Section until such time as a separate Tan- 
ners’ Section may be formed. 

Due to various circumstances the vice- 
chairman, W. W. Pierce, of Morris & Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., and the secretary, G. 
L. Mallery, of the Security Casualty Com- 
pany, of Chicago, were unable to be pres- 
ent. W. J. McClellan, safety inspector of 
Armour & Company, Chicago, acted as 


secretary. Committee reports were dis- 
pensed with. A nominating committee, 
composed of Mr. Brown of the Cleveland 
Provision Company, Mr. Koehler of the 
National Calfskin Company, and Mr. Batch- 





Teaming and Trucking 
Problems Solved 


The Institute of American Meat 
Packers has established a new 
Committee known as the Commit- 
tee on Local Transportation. The 
work of this Committee will con- 
sist of helping packers solve their 
teaming, trucking and local de- 
livery problems. 

Suggestions as to systems, rec- 
ords and cost data, and replies to 
‘questions relating thereto, may be 
had. upon application to the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, 
22 West Monroe St.,. Chicago, 
Illinois. 











elder of the A. C. Lawrence Leather Com- 
pany, was appointed. 


Methods of Safety Committees. 


The first paper, on the subject of “Safety 
Committees—Value, Organization, Methods 
Used and Procedure,” given by J. M. Eaton 
of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, was 
very ably presented and interestingly dis- 
cussed. The personnel of the safety com- 
mittee of this company is quite well stand- 
ardized, and the discussion was mainly 
devoted to the rank of the men who should 
compose the committee. Many persons 
present gave their experiences of commit- 
tees composed entirely of workmen, work- 
men and foremen, and foremen. Because 
circumstances individually govern condi- 
tions, there was no attempt to get an ex- 
pression of opinion from the men as- 
sembled as to which form of committee 
was preferable. 

Mr. Bonsib of the Tanners’ Council out- 
lined the hazards of the tanning industry. 
Some of the hazards he mentioned are pe- 
culiar to the packing industry, and much 
valuable information was obtained by the 
men present. 

A. B. Drummond of Wilson & Company, 
in his paper on the “Hazards of Convey- 
ing Machinery,” devoted much attention 
to comments on the hazards of the opera- 
tion of freight elevators. A good discus- 
sion on the desirable and undesirable 
features of elevator interlocks and various 
types of guards for shaftway enclosures 
resulted. 

At this point the chairman mentioned 
that it was the original intention of the 
men who formed this session to include 
the tanners with the packers, but. since 
only a few members of the Council were 
tanners, the session was started by the 
meat packers with the hope of bringing the 
tanners in later. Since there were present 
a large number of representatives from 
tanneries, it was the concensus that the 
tanners should be invited to active par- 
ticipation in the work and meetings of this 
session, that the section name should be 
changed to include them, and that this ar- 
rangement shall continue until such time 
as the tanners have membership large 
enough to merit their establishment as an 
individual section. 


Foremen’s Instruction and Other Features. 


At the second session on Sept. 30, at 
9:30 a. m., W. J. McClellan, safety in- 
spector of Armour & Company, Chicago, 
read a paper on the “Value of Foremen’s 
Instruction to New Employes.” Aside from 
the benefit of accident reduction accruing 
from foremen’s instruction to new men, 
considerable benefit has been experienced 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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EXPERT ADVICE. 


to questions appearing on this page are 


Answer 
prepared with the advice and assistance of the Com- 
mittee on Packinghouse Practice of the Institute of 


American Meat Packers. ‘This committee comprises 
W. B. Farris; general superintendent Morris & 
Sompany; Myrick D. Harding, general superintendent 
Armour & Company; Jacob Moog, vice-president Wil- 
son & Company; F. J. Gardner, general superin- 
tendent Swift & Company; John Roberton, general 
supeprintendent Miller & Hart; Arthur Cushman, gen- 
eral superintendent Allied Packers, Inc., and Geo. M. 
Foster, general superintendent John Morrell & Co., 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Readers are invited to submit questions concern- 
ing any feature of packinghouse practice on which 
they desire information or assistance. Criticism or 
suggestions concerning any matter here discussed 
are also invited, and will be given careful attention. 


RETAINING AMMONIA IN TANKAGE. 
An inquiry from a packer in the North- 
west is as follows: 
Editor, The National Provisioner: 
I_understand considerable has been ac- 
complished in the line of maintaining a 
maximum of ammonia in tankage, and 
would be grateful for any information in 
this regard. 


The Committee on Packinghouse Prac- 
tice states that the method of retaining 
ammonia in tankage or blood is a matter 
of working it up without any loss of time, 
thereby preventing decomposition, which 
condition naturally lowers the ammonia 
content. 

In order to obtain the highest ammonia 
content in tankage and blood it is neces- 
sary to keep it absolutely free from manure 
and material which contains very little 
nitrogen. This, of course, applies to the 
product, both blood and tankage, up to 
and including the time of tanking. 

After cooking it should be pressed with- 
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out any loss of time. This way of handling 
prevents decomposition. Drying should 
also be done without any loss of time. 

Chemistry as yet, as far as we know, 
has not been able to add nitrogen to tank- 
age, but it is best to conserve ammonia 
by handling it more quickly all along the 
line, thus preventing decomposition. 

The same rule holds good in “stick” 
water and liquid “stick,” which is added 
to tankage by some packers and also used 
in stock foods. “Stick” water should be 
kept at a temperature of around 180 deg. 
or more, in order to Keep it sterile. 


2, 
-—~—eo—-—— 


GREASE AND TANKAGE YIELDS. 

A packer in the Middle West writes: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would appreciate the estimated an- 
swers to the following questions: 

What are the yields from a 200-lb. live 
weight prime quality hog, as follows: 
Amount of inedible grease rendered in 
pounds? Amount of edible grease rendered 
in pounds? Amount of tankage produced in 
pounds? Amount of “stick” produced in 
pounds? 

What are the yields from a 1,000-lb. live 
weight prime steer, as follows: Amount of 
edible fat (unrendered) in pounds? Amount 
of inedible tallow (rendered) pounds? 
Amount of tankage in pounds? Amount of 
“stick” in pounds? 

From a 200-lb hog, live weight, prime 
quality, we give the following: 

Inedible grease, rendered, in pounds: 
Yellow grease, .60 lb.; white grease, 1.70 
Ibs.; total, 2.30 Ibs. 
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Edible grease rendered into pounds: P, 
S. & Leaf rendered, 23 Ibs. 

Amount tankage produced per 1,000 Ibs., 
live weight: Dry tankage, 11 1-5 lbs.; dry 
stick, 6% lbs.; dry blood, 3% Ibs. 

From a 1,000-lb. prime steer, live weight, 
we figure: 

Amount of edible fat, unrendered, 41 lbs. 

Amount of inedible tallow, rendered, avg. 
of all cattle, 7.59 Ibs. 

Amount of tankage, avg. of all cattle, 
9 Ibs. 


Amount of “stick” avg. all of cattle, 
5.56 lbs. 
The above is on the dry basis. 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 


phia for the week of Sept. 25 to Oct. 1, 
1920: 
September — 

25 27. 28. 29. 30. Oct. 1, 
ONS deceiecduee 49 9% 58% 57% 58 58% 
New York ....... 62 32 61 60 60 61 
ES Se 61 61 61 60%, 60 60 
Philadelphia ..... 61% 61% 61% 60% 60 L 


Wholesale prices of carlots, fresh cen- 
tcalized butter, 90 score, at Chicago: 
————September — 

¢ 28. 29. 30. Oct. 1, 





54% 54% 54% 54% 55 55 
Receipts of butter by cities, tubs: 


This Last Last Since Jan. 1, 

week. week year. 1920. 1919. 
Chicago ... 30,444 42,188 24,583 1,964,218 2,175,572 
New York.. 41,115 35,196 41,310 1,767,447 2,467,470 
Boston .... 15,849 18,376 10,085 853,385 884,973 
Philadelphia. 14,605 11,680 7,640 518,615 539,607 





Total ....102,013 107,390 83,618 5,103,665 6,067,622 
Cold storage movement, lbs.: 











Into Out of Onhand Cor. day of 

storage. storage. Oct. 1. week, 1919. 

Chicago ...... 42,943 198,426 22,184,071 31,263,397 
New York.....381,892 44,751 22,074,408 27,715,119 
ae 48,021 68,593 17,102,961 16,151,194 
Philadelphia. . . 100 §=654,855 5,016,660 3,476,723 
yo) ee 472.956 366,625 66,378.100 78,606,433 






















a day service. 


maintenance. 


945 Monadnock Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














148,920 Hours 


of Continuous Service 


Out at Swift and Company’s Chicago Plant there 
are 6 Swenson Evaporators that are being used for 
concentrating tank water. 

These evaporators have been giving excellent re- 
sults for the past seventeen years, during which 
time they have been subjected to constant 24 hour 


Seventeen years—148,920 hours of continuous 
service at a minimum of expense for repairs and 
That’s what we mean by “Swenson Efficiency.” 


Write today for literature and complete data on 
any special type in which you may be interested. 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR COMPANY 


318 Widener Building |, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of The National Provisioner, published weekly at 

Chicago, Illinois, for Oct. 1, 1920. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook. Before me, a 
notary public, in and for the state and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Paul I. Aldrich, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Vice-President of the Food Trade Pub- 
lishing Co., publishers of The National Provisioner, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, Food Trade Publishing Co., 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 

Editor, Paul I. Aldrich, 
cugo, i. 

Managing Editor and 
Aldrich, 407 S. Dearborn St., 

2 That the owners are 
Co., 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11.; 
J. H. Senner, 116 Nassau St., New York, N. Y.; 
Estate of Julius A. May, 116 Nassau St., New York, 
N. Y.; Estate of Geo. L. McCarthy, 116 Nassau St., 

Hubert Cillis, 116 Nassau St., 
Paul I. Aldrich, 407 S. Dearborn 





407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 


Business Manager, Paul I. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Food Trade Publishing 
Estate of 


New York, N. Y.; 
New York, N. Y.; 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
other securities are: There are none. 

4 That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders ,and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
peration for whom such trustee is acting, is given: 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and condition under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the -ompany as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

PAUL I. ALDRICH, 
Vice-President. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day 


of September, 1920 
LILLIAN M. DONAT, 
Notary Public. 
‘(My commission expires Jan. 24, 1924.) 
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REFRIGERATOR CAR SUPPLY 

Since 1887 the federal law has made it 
unlawful for any common carrier to give 
any undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage to “any particular person, com- 
pany, firm, corporation, or locality, or any 
particular description of traffic, in any re- 
spect whatsoever, or to subject any par- 
ticular person, company, firm, corporation, 
or locality, or any particular description 
of traffic, to any undue or unreasonable 
prejudice or disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever.” 

For many years this provision of the law 
was treated as a “mere scrap of paper,” 
and many a concern found it was unable 
to get cars while its more favored com- 
petitor was fully supplied. This condition 
continued until “teeth” were written into 
the law, and with the awards of reparation 
against carriers guilty of these tactics 
they soon found it expedient to treat ship- 
pers alike, and so avoid further difficulties. 

For some reason not yet made clear the 
car service section of the American Rail- 
road Association recently attempted to dis- 
regard the above-quoted section of the law, 
by 
against the packing industry. 


so doing unduly discriminated 
That their 


plan was only partially successful was due 


and 


to the activity of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers in immediately appeal- 
ing to Washington for relief from the in- 
tolerable ruling. 

In this ruling the refrigerator car sec- 
tion of the American Railroad Association 
arbitrarily decreed 

1—That packers owning cars 
receive no railroad refrigerator cars, and 

2—Small packers with-.no cars of their 


own could get no railroad cars until fruit 
shippers had been taken care of. 


would 


The situation became so acute before re- 
lief was granted that several packers tem- 
porarily suspended killing, and practically 
all their 
Meanwhile, hundreds of empty refrigerator 


packers restricted operations. 
cars were being rushed to the fruit dis- 
tricts to take care of that traffic. 

The Institute made it ciear that in cases 
of car shortage they merely desired an 
even break with other shippers; but that 
they did not purpose bearing the whole 
burden of loss. Their position was sus- 
tained by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and orders were issued to see 
that shippers of all commodities handled 
in refrigerator cars shared alike in the 
limited supply of cars available for load- 
ing. 

The Traffic Committee of the Institute 
had been informed by the manager of the 
department responsible for this discrimi- 
nating order that he would not give them 
a single car until the fruit shippers had 


been supplied and that arguments were 
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useless. The Committee immediately ap- 
pealed from his decision, with the results 
stated. 


spirit of co-operation, it is said that al- 


As further proof of the lack of a 


though every shipping packer was “short” 
on cars, many of the cars owned by pack- 
ers were loaned to other packers, although 
such an act only further hampered the car 
owner. 


It is hard to believe that there was any 
deliberate intention on the part of railroad 
officials to discriminate against meat 
packers, yet this looks very much like it. 
It is gratifying to find that every meat 
packer has a champion in the Institute, 
and that the authorities at Washington 
were prompt to recognize and remedy the 


wrong. 


PREVENT FIRE AND ACCIDENT 

Today, October 9th, the anniversary of 
the great Chicago fire of 1871, has been 
cesignated as “Fire and Accident Pre- 
vention Day.” 

Fire and Accident Prevention Day is an 
important factor in the campaign for the 
conservation of the national resources by 
reducing the preventable fire waste of the 
country and the terrible toll of life and ac- 
cidents. 

It is specially important this year, in 
of the 


conservation of foodstuffs and 


view national campaign for the 
manufac- 
tured resources to reduce the high cost of 
living, and the necessity of maintaining 
the earning power and production of the 


country. 

The fire losses in the United States and 
Canada in 1920 were $269,000,775. 
this year they are more than $40,000,000 
The 
state fire marshals and fire prevention au- 


So far 


ahead of the same period last year. 


thorities generally agree that 75 per cent 


ot these fires are due to_ preventable 
causes, and could easily be avoided by the 
exercise of reasonabie precaution, individ- 
ual and municipal. 

The loss in earning power due to pre- 
ventable accidents is over two billion dol- 
lars a year. 

Over 15,000 are killed and 50,000 injured 
annually as a result of fire. 

The fire losses and the cost of fire pre- 
vention in the United States amount to 
annually $700,000,000. 

The annual per capita fire waste in the 
United States is $2.50; in Europe, 33 cents. 
Reason: the latter has better construction, 
less carelessness and increased 
bility. 

An ounce of fire prevention is worth a 


responsi- 


pound of fire extinguishment. The way 
to get lower insurance rates is to have 


fewer fires. 














The Co-operative Packing Company of 
Indiana will build a plant at Delphi, Ind. 

The Sumter Fertilizer Company, Sumter, 
S. C., has increased its capital from $59,- 
000 to $100,000. 

The DeWitt Rendering Plant, DeWitt, 
Ia., has been sold to M. R. Wilkins and W. 
E. Schwerdtfeger. 

The Martin Cotton Oil Company has 
been incorporated at Greenville, S. C., with 
a capital of $100,000. 

Plans are being made for the organiza- 
tion of a farmers’ co-operative packing 
plant at Moberly, Mo. 

The International Vegetable Oil Com- 
pany, a $2,000,000 concern, has been incor- 
porated at Atlanta, Ga. 

The A. W. Higgins Fertilizer Company 
has been incorporated at Deerfield, Mass., 
with a capital of $100,000. 

The MacMurphy Fertilizer Company, 
Charleston, S. C., has increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $300,000. 

The Southern States Packing Company 
will establish a packing plant and a by- 
products factory at Savannah, Ga. 

The Saunders Lone Star Seed & Gin 
Company, Greenville, Tex., has increased 
its capital from $40,000 to $60,000. 

The Rogers Company of Tacoma, Wash., 
contemplates the construction ot a peanut 
oil mill in connection with its factory. 

The plant of the Faulkner-Burge Packing 


EDWARD FETTERLY 
Dealer in Biological Products 
Office: 52 Broadway, New York City 
Specializing in animal substances in medicine. 
Mr. Packer—Animal Glands are worth saving. It 
will pay you to communicate w'th us 
regarding your production. 
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Company, Marion, Ind., was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, the loss aggregating 
$50,000. 

The New Boston Cotton Oil Company has 
been incorporated at New Boston, Tex., 
with a capital of $40,000. The incorporators 
are James Hubbard, J. H. Simms and W. 
S. Tyson. 

E. C. Gerety has retired as head of the 
Hoosier Casing Co., Inc., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., and will be connected with the organ- 
ization of a new casing enterprise in the 
Middle West. Mr. Gerety established the 
casing department of one of the big pack- 
ers and has long been identified with the 
trade. 


Announcement has been made of the 
consolidation of two of the leading pack- 
ing concerns of Baltimore, Md., the Wm. 
Schluderberg & Son Co. and the Thos. J. 
Kurdle Co. The new company will be 
known as the Wm. Schulderberg-T. J. Kur- 
dle Company, and will shortly occupy its 
new plant now nearing completion, which 
is said to be one of the most up-to-date in 
the country. 


———o—____ 


REFRIGERATOR CAR SHORTAGE. 

Packers are informed that the Commis- 
sion on Car Service of the American Rail- 
road Association has served notice on all 
superintendents and agents throughout the 
country that the shortage of refrigerator 
cars demands that the most drastic action 
be taken to secure release of loaded cars 
in minimum time. Effective Thursday, 
September 23, those having shipments held 
in excess of five days will have embargo 
placed against further business for their 
account until they make satisfactory ar- 
rangements to dispose of their shipments 
promptly. 

Secretary C. B. Heinemann of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers o's 
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members to see to it that equipment ig 
promptly unloaded and _ released, and 
where conditions beyond their control 
make this impossible, the railroad agent 
should be immediately notified, so that he 
will have no cause for imposing embargoes 
such as have been threatened. 


—_—fe—__ 

PARCHMENT PAPER WRAPPINGS. 

The use of printed parchment paper in 
wrapping fresh meats has been decided to 
be contrary to the federal net weight law, 
but the Bureau of Animal Industry has 
granted an extension of time to permit 
packers who have had a considerable sup- 
ply of the paper on hand to continue its 
use until an agreed date. Secretary C. B. 
Heinemann of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers suggests to members ex- 
periencing trouble in this respect that they 
take the matter up immediately with the 
Institute in an effort to get such an ex- 
tension of time as will enable them to 
dispose of their supply of paper now on 
hand. 

FRESH MEAT CLAIMS. 

Freight claim agents of the various rail- 
roads have been advised by the regional 
counsel that all fresh meat claims on hand 
will be taken up and disposed of as rap- 
idly as possible. The merits of each claim 
will be considered individually and they 
will be handled on the basis which seems 
most proper to the counsel. 

Packers who experience difficulty 
with respect to any particular railroad are 
advised by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers to call its claim agent’s attention 
to this statement of the regional counsel. 
All claims which have been held up pend- 
ing investigation may now proceed with- 
cut further delay. 


any 





: D. GECK, Inc. 
44 Broad Street NEW YORK 
I intend to become the 
LARGEST HANDLER of CRACKLINGS 
in these United States, Watch me grow. 
Wire—Phone—Write your offerings. 








F.C. ROGERS 


BROKER 


Packing House 
Products and 


Vegetable Oils 


Philadelphia Office: 
267 N. Front Street 


New York Office: 
431 W. 14th Street 


We are constantly in the market for 


Hog Hair and Cattle Tails 


PLEASE SUBMIT SAMPLE 


BLOCKSOM & COMPANY 


Sterilized Curled Hair 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 








LARD 


PLATT & CO., 


PLAIN and LITHOGRAPHED 


A HIGH GRADE CAN WITH YOUR BRAND LITHO- 
GRAPHED IN BRIGHT, SHARP COLORS, IS AN AD- 
VERTISEMENT FOR YOUR BUSINESS LONG AFTER 
THE ORIGINAL CONTENTS HAVE BEEN REMOVED. 


CANS 





KEY HIGHWAY 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 


Inc. 




















JONES & LAMB CO., Baltimore, Md. 
MEAT PACKERS 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head z re quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Pr.ces Very Irregular—Some Low Levels 
Perk Under Pressure—Lard and Ribs 
Steadier—Stocks Decreased. 

ie future market has been very weak, 
lining to new low levels on most de- 
ries, and rallies from the declines have 
been active. In the past few days pork 
has declined $2.00 a bbl., lard 1c a pound 
and ribs le to nearly 2c alb. The hog mar- 
has been weak and has reflected the 
decline in grain and in products.’ 

The decline in the market has simply 
been a case of readjustment of values, 
which has been going on in all other com- 
modities and has had a distinct influence. 
The very fact that wheat,.corn, oats and 
cther grain have shown such declines, that 
cotton, sugar and many other commodities 
have broken from 50 to 75 per cent from 
the war high has been a feature in the 
preduct market and helped to bring about 
a general readjustment of values in all 
grains, and in provisions and hogs. 

It has been recognized that hogs could 
not sell at the recent high prices with corn 
under $1 abu. The price of hogs has been 
weak this week, and the average has de- 
clined to around $15, compared with the 
recent average of nearly $17. The action 
of the hog market in the past two,weeks 
compared with previous years follows: 


de 
live 
no 


ket 








Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 

Lust week 25 <a aoa $15.90 $14.50 $ 6.20 $13.00 
Previous week ........ 16.70 14.85 6.00 13.10 
Cor. week, 10139........ 15.75 16.00 8.10 15.40 
Cor. week, 1918........ 18.95 15.00 11.00 15.25 
Cor. ewek, 1917........ 18.90 12.30 11.90 18.00 
Cor. week, 1916. . 9.45 9.65 7.40 9.90 
Cor, week, 1915. 8.00 9.20 5.80 8.85 
Cor. week, 1024....... 7.90 9.10 5.20 7.50 
Cor. week, 3023........ 8.3 8.35 4.65 7.05 
Cor. week, BO9Z. oc... 9.07 8.05 3.85 6.45 
Cor. week, I981........ @.48 6.95 3.80 6.00 
Av. 1911 to 1919....$11.40 $10.50 $ 6.85 $10.50 


The price of cash corn has been around 
90c to 95e of late and with hogs at over 
$15 there has been an apparent profit in 
feeding operations equal to over 50c a bu. 
in corn. Such a profit as this is beyond 
reason, and it has been one of the factors 
which has caused selling of product, but 
product has not declined in keeping with 
the decline in corn. The trade, however, 
realized that a record crop of corn has 
been matured, that the season is still open 


and fine and with the large crops of other 
feed-stuffs the feeding situation will be un- 
usually good. 

The movement of hogs continues fairly 
liberal. The receipts at the leading points 
last week were nearly up to the corre- 
sponding level of last year. The receipts 
of cattle and sheep, however, show a con- 
siderable decrease. Stocks of product 
show a good decrease during the past 
month, and the total at the leading points 
both in lard and ribs and the decrease in 
all product stocks is very liberal. This 
shows that the domestic distribution is in- 
creasing, as the exports are still disap- 
pointingly light. The exports the past 
week of meats were only about 16,000,000 
Ibs. and lard 12,000,000 lbs. These figures 
are a little better than last year, but show 
a falling off in meats compared with the 
preceding week. 

The details of the provision stocks at 
the leading points, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, So. Omaha and St. 
Jeseph for October ist, compared with 
the previous month and previous year, fol- 
low: 









Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, 
1920. 1920. 1919. 
Mess pork, bris.... 16,988 21,480 3,583 
Other pork, bris 45,435 63,009 47,914 
», & tee, e..... 64,999,233 96,027,456 20,041,867 
Other lard, lbs . 10,370,095 16,902,116 19,629.643 
S. P. hams, lbs.... 55,376,770 66,582,858 55,534,754 
S.P. sk’d hams Ibs. 27,108,754 32,120,603 
S. P. pienics, Ibs.. 13,929,824 599 23,679,209 
S. P. bellies, Ibs... 25,333,911 26,892,218 17,178,135 
S. P. shoulders, lbs. 345,158 346,782 1,489,153 
D. S. shoulders, Ibs. 6,425,558 6,929,558 5,793,338 
Short rib sides, Ibs. 8,460,987 13,362,342 6,878,801 
Ex. S. R. sides, Ibs. 1,503,882 1,754,920 2,667,068 
Sh. clear sides, lbs. 1,540.687 4,379,085 15,480,500 
Ex. S. cl. sides, Ibs. 6,371,095 9,832,546 4,582,570 
D. S. bellies, Ibs... 38,396,272 51,739,842 59,102,532 
Sh. fat backs, Ibs. 10,489,678 15,487,780 10,935,110 
Other meats, Ibs... 54,833,828 67,565,950 62,489,460 
Total meats, Ibs. ..246,096,504 313,544,360 297,951,337 


The problem before 
and provision dealers is a very serious 
one. The trade has gone through the sum- 
mer with prices showing a relatively down- 
ward tendency, and with the movement 
of other commodities towards a normal 
basis there has been the break to new low 
levels on product within the past two days. 
Stocks are heavy and on that account the 
losses have been quite important, as there 
is probably very little in the way of meat 
stocks which shows ¢ profit to holders on 
the basis of present quotations. Some of 


packing interests 


« 


it may have been made from a lower level 
of hogs, but if it was made out of hogs 
during the past two months there is no 
profit in the business. 

The situation of hogs compared with 
feed values is not encouraging for the 
maintenance of hog prices. There would 
seem to be two ways for the situation to 
develop, either a decline in the price of 
hogs or an advance in the price of corn, 
or perhaps some of both. With the supply 
of hogs in the country less than last year, 
there will be a better basis for the claim 
that hogs will decline relatively less than 
the price of corn will advance. 

As to the export situation, that may or 
may not improve. It is believed that it 
will be moderate for the next few months 
at least, and may not improve in a large 
way until product prices bear a more 
normal relation. It would seem as though 
it would be very difficult to sell products 
on the basis of 15c hogs or better when 
the other side can buy its feed grains on a 
basis such as has been seen recentiy. 

PORK—The market has been quiet, but 
very firm, due to’ persistent advices from 
western packers of quite liberal export 
sales. Domestic demand is rather quiet. 
At New York mess was quoted at $30@31, 
family, $48@53 and short clears $39@43. 
At Chicago mess was’ quotable at about 
$24. 

LARD—The market was more 
and was considerably stronger, the cash 
gained on the options in the west. This 
was due to a much improved foreign de- 
mand,. the west claiming export sales of 
3,500,000 pounds the past week, a good part 
of which went to Germany. At New York 
Prime Western was quoted at $20.60@ 
20.70, Middle Western $20.25@20.35, New 
York City. 19%@19%c, refined to the 
continent 23c, South American 23\4c, Bra- 
zil kegs 244%4c and compound 16@I17c, ac- 
cording to quantity and'brand. At Chicago 
loose lard was about 210c over October, and 
leaf lard 221446@23%c. 

BEEF—The market continues very quiet 
but firm At New York mess was quoted 
at $19@20, Packet $21@22, Family $25@ 
28 and Extra India Mess $42@45. 


active 








SEE PAGE 31 FOR LATER MARKETS. 
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PREVENTS SHRINKAGE 
IN HAM COOKING 


Powers Automatic Thermostatic Regu- 
lators will control the heat so as to keep 
just the right degree all the time. 


SEE 


The No. 16 Regulator is especially designed for use in Ham 
Cookers and similar open tanks, vats, and kettles. 
tirely self-contained (requires no air or water pressure to op- 
erate), simple, adjustable, positive, accurate, and reliable. 


Ask for Bulletin 139 and learn more about how Powers 
Regulators can help you cut down costs, eliminate wastes, and 
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Showing application of the No. 16 Regulator to Ham Cooking Vate 
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The Latest Improved 
“BUFF ALO” Meat Mixer 





Manufactured: by 


John £. Smith's Sons C0. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





























The largest exclusive 
manufacturers of 


Meat Mixers 
Meat Cutters 
Sausage Stuffers 





























in the world. 


‘“‘BUFFALO” machines are used by 90% of the Packers. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES:—Paris, London, Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, Melbourne, Christchurch, 
asel, Johannesburg. 








DAY’S 
MEAT MIXERS 


Seven Sizes—60 Ibs. to 1100 Ibs. 
Belt Drive or Motor Drive 
SavesTime and Money in 
Mixing Meats, Sausage 
and Other Ingredients 














No Waste or Leakage 
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CALDWELL HELICOID SCREW CONVEYORS 
3 to 16 inch diameter—standard and heavy weights. 


SECTIONAL FLIGHT SCREW CONVEYORS 


4 inch diameter and up, made in various weights. 
STEEL TROUGHS for conveyors, bearing ends, hangers, etc. 


A Complete Line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and POWER 
TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 



























































H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


CHICAGO, 17th ST., AND WESTERN AVE. 
NEW YORK 50 CHURCH ST. 


























October 9, 1420, 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATs. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from the 
Davidson Commission Co.) 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—Quotations on green 
and sweet pickled meats, f. 6. b. Chicago, 
loose, are as follows: 

Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 avg., 26c: 
10@12 avg., 26c; 12@14 ave., 26c; 14@16 
avg., 26c; 16@18 avg., 26c; 18@20 avg., 26e. 
Sweet pickled, 8@10 avg., 27%c: 10@12 
avg., 274%6c; 12@14 avg., 28c; 14@16 avg., 
28c; 16@18 avg., 28@29c; 18@20 avg, 
28% @29%4c. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 avg,, 
28%%c; 16@18 avg., 28%c; 18@20 avg, 
28144c; 20@22 avg., 28c; 22@24 avg., 2710c. 
Sweet pickled, 14@16 avg. 30c; 16@18 
avge., 30c; 18@20 avg., 30c; 20@22 avg., 
2914c: 22@24 aveg., 29c. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 4@6 avg., 19%c; 
6@8 avg., 19144c; 8@10 avg., 18l¥%c; 10@ 
12 avg., 18c. Sweet pickled, 4@6 avg, 
1914c; 6@8 avg., 191%4c; 8@10 avg., 18%; 
10@12 avg., 18c. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 avg., 29¢; 
8@10 avg., 28c; 10@12 avg., 27c; 12@14 
avge., 26c; 14@16 avg., 25c. Sweet pickled, 
6@8 avg., 29c; 8@10 avg., 28c; 10@12 avg., 
27c: 12@14 avg., 26c; 14@16 avg., 25c. 

—_a—_—_ 
PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 
(Special Report to See National Provisioner from 


. C, Zaun.) 

New York, Oct. 6, 1920.—Wholesale 
prices on green and sweet pickled pork 
cuts in New York City are reported as 
follows: Pork loins, 44@48c; green hams, 
8@10 lbs., 30c; 10 @ 12 lbs., 30c; 12@14 
lbs., 29c; green clear bellies, 8@10 Ilbs., 
3lc; 10@12 lbs., 31c; 12@14 lbs., 30c; 
green rib bellies, 10@12 lbs., 28c; 12@14 
lbs., 28c; sweet pickled clear bellies, 6@8 
Ibs., 27c; 8@10 lbs., 27c; 10@12 Ibs., 24e; 
12@14 lbs., 25%c; sweet pickled rib bel- 
lies, 10@12 Ibs., 254%c; 12@14 lbs., 25c; 
sweet pickled hams, 8@10 lbs., 31c; 10@12 
Ibs., 30c; 123414 lbs., 29c; dressed hogs, 
2554c: city steam lard, nominal, 19c; com- 
pound, 17c. 

Western prices on green cuts are as fol- 
lows: Pork loins, 8@10 lbs., 42c; 10@12 
Ibs., 41c; 12@ 14 lbs., 40c; 14@16 lbs., 38c; 
skinned shoulders, 24c; boneless butts, 
38c; Boston butts, 31c; lean trimmings, 
23c; regular trimmings, 19c; spareribs, 
17c; neck ribs, 4c; kidneys, 5c; tails, 11¢c; 
livers, 2c; pig tongues, 22c. 


ad 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports for the week ending Oct. 2, 1920, with com- 








parisons, 
PORK, BBLS. 

From 

Nov. 1, 

Week ended Week ended 1919, to 

Oct. 2, ct. 4, Oct. 2, 

1920. 1919. 1920. 
United Kingdom .. > Ae beleiee © Sanne 2,240 
Ce ee 110 1,947 15,530 
So. and Cent. America veri 719 5,916 
My GENE kexcacees Cees ; 569 16,633 
B. N. A. Colonies ... aR 865 5,893 
Other Countries . cela ence 3,194 
. casciewe 110 8,506 49,406 

BACON AND HAMS, LBS. 
United Kingdom .....12,295,000 2,722,200 542,048,700 
Fees 7,277,200 9,160,800 382,541,713 
So. and Cent. America .. ota 72,864 1,839,925 
West Indies s idate 2 a ; 641,581 13,442,964 
B. N. A. Colonies. . ‘ 30,006 627,248 
Other Ccuntries 107,489 816,115 
Total . 19,572,200 12,735,030 941,316,665 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom ..... 6,646,584 3,603,500 244,097,672 
Continent... 11,331,952 1,694,800 327,360,189 
So. and Cent, America 45,320 4,631,988 
West Indies ..... Pes 683,626 15,198,043 
B. N. A. Colonies 137,198 787 ,828 
Other Countries 40,285 1,824,547 
, .. .17,978,536 6,204,729 593,900,267 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, Bacon and 

From— bbis. hams, Ibs. Lard, lbs. 
New York .. 110 5,277,200 10,515,536 
Boston ‘ 4,752,000 5,254,000 
Philadelphia 1,065,000 28,000 
Baltimore ‘ 681,000 ..reccses 
Montreal .. 7,947,000 2,181,000 
Total week 110 19,572,200 17,978.536 
Previous week 410 21,160,200 9,781,570 
Two weeks ago ‘ .. 7388 9,793,500 11,105,504 
Cor. week 1919... > 3,506 12,735,080 6,205,729 


Comparative summary of aggregate exports in Ibs. 
from November 1, 1919, to Oct. 2, 1920. 

1919, to 1920. 1918, to 1919. Decrease. 
eee 12,415,200 2,534,000 
Bacon and hams, .941,316,665 1,826,311,817 884,904,652 
eee Gers 593.900,267 702,738,952 108,838,685 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW.—The market showed more 


activity the past week with the under- 
tone heavy and new low levels for the 
seas reached with sales reported of 
200 drums of City special loose at 9%c. 
This price showed a decline of 4c per 
poui:i from the previous sale. The buy- 
ing was reported to have been by a local 


soap manufacturer. Offerings appeared 
somewhat larger due possibly to the weak- 
ness in cotton oil and the weaker tone in 
greases together with a slow foreign de- 
mand and the declining tendency in prac- 
tically every commodity due to a general 
belicf that price readjustment has finally 
set in. At New York prime city was 
quoted at 9c nominal, special loose 94c 
sales and edible 14@15c nominal. At Chi- 
cago packers’ No. 1 was quoted at 114%@ 
12c and edible at 144% @15c. 

OLEO STEARINE.—The market was 
very quiet the past week and although no 
important transactions were reported the 
undertone was easier due partly to a fur- 
ther decline in tallow and unsteadiness 
in the grease situation. At New York 
oleo was quoted at 16c nominal and at 
Chicago at 15%@16c. 

OLEO OIL.—The market was very quiet 
and nominally unchanged from a week 
ago, but demand is quiet and indications 
point to a lower tendency. At New York 
extra was quoted at 214%c and at Chicago 
at 20% @2l1c. 


SEE PAGE 31 FOR LATER MARKETS. 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—Only a moderate 
trade is passing but the market is steady 
with price changes unimportant. Pure 
refined is quoted at $1.42 a gallon, extra 
No. 1 at $1.22, No. 1 at $1.17 and prime 
at $1.20. 

LARD OIL.—The market the past week 
was easier, prices declining slightly from 
the levels prevailing the past few weeks. 
Demand is rather quiet and offerings were 
a shade larger. Prime winter was quoted 
at $1.75@1.80 per gallons, extra No. 1 at 
$1.22, No. 1 at $1.17 and No. 2 at $1.15. 

GREASES.—The market has been quiet. 
A good demand exists for high grade 
greases, which are in poor supply while 
the low grades are not in demand. The 
undertone has been weak due to the ac- 
tion in cotton oil and tallow, but the trade 
was impressed somewhat by the big re- 
duction in lard stocks that took place with- 
in the last month or so. At New York 
yellow was quoted at 7% @8c, choice house 
74 @8e, and white 10@13% according to 
quality. At Chicago brown was quoted 
at 8%@9c yellow, 9%@10c and house 9@ 
9% 
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ESSENTIALS IN MEAT PACKING. 

(Continued from page 18.) 
the best formulas to use in the curing of 
meats. 

The function of sugar in the curing of 
meat is not alone to sweeten. While this 
is an important function, offsetting the 
brackishness or saltiness which result from 
the use of salt, it also plays an important 
function in connection with the fermenta- 
tion process, and supplies food for certain 
types of bacteria which would have a 
tendeney to get into the meat if the sugar 
was not present. In other words, sugar 
acts as a protective against objectionable 
bacterial action, also in all probability it 
prevent the fermentation of the natural 
sugars of the meat. 


In that connection it is important, in 


dealing with some of these new sugars 
which are being offered to you for use, 
some of the so-called scientific sugars, to 
be sure those sugars are fermentable, be- 
cause you want those sugars for curing. 
Value of Research Work. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry has done 





WEEKLY REVIEW 


some valuable work in connection with 
ham souring, and it is available for your 
information, and I might say that this is 
one of the most important and useful func- 
tions of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Undoubtedly there has been a lot of very 
valuable scientific work carried on in the 
laboratories of the large packinghouses, 
and also in some of the smaller ones, but 
unfortunately this has been stored away 
and not made available for everybody. Per- 
haps this should be changed, and work of 
this type published for the general good. 

I said to Mr. Harding, a few months ago, 
that I particularly wanted to congratulate 
him in connection with the paper he read 
before the Institute of Independent Marga- 
rine Manufacturers. He started something 
which is very important. He started to 
tell the public about some of the progres- 
sive work which had been going on in that 
direction. He was not afraid to come out 
in the open and tell us about it. I am 
going to borrow some of that work, be- 
cause it looks good to me. Gentlemen, I 
thank you. (Applause.) 


Value of the Committee Work. 


CHAIRMAN FARRIS: Dr. Lowenstein 
mentioned what Mr. Harding had done, and 
what it means. He stated Mr. Harding 
had started something and he was going 
to borrow from him. Now, that is what 
we have this Committee for. We are will- 
ing to lend you everything he has, and 
in addition to that we will tell you how to 
do it, and how to handle it. And I hope 
from now on, whether this Committee is 
in existence the coming year or whether it 
is some other committee, that the members 
that used to come to that Committee will 
come to it with more of their problems. 
It is educational. It helps us as well as 
it helps these operators, and it is our aim, 
if we can, to put this Committee on the 
same basis as the Standardized Accounting 
Committee is on, that is, we hope to be 
able to get a product that is turned out of 
the packinghouse as uniform in manufac- 
turing, handling and so forth, as we ex- 
pect to get the costs in time. It is a big 
job, but we hope it will come. 

I would like to have an expression from 
some of the members here today. We have 
not heard anything as to what our Com- 


mittee is doing. We do not even know 
whether the members are satisfied with it 
or not. We feel that we are putting forth 
our best efforts, but sometimes a man 
thinks he is doing good, and in reality he 
is not doing very much at all. 

We have Mr. Taliaferro of Detroit with 
us today. You no doubt have been follow- 
ing up some of our work, and we think 
you could give us your opinion as to how 
we are handling it. 

Praises Practical Work Done. 


MR. T. W. TALIAFERRO: I want to 
say that of all the committees we have this 
is a pet committee. This is one that has 
done us a distinct good. I have taken 
occasion once or twice to write to the 
committee and encourage them and tell 
them what good they are doing. They have 
opened a door to the small packer that 
nas been closed to him in the past, because 
the smaller packer has not the facility, and 
he cannot go to the expense that the larger 
packers have been able to do. They have 
come to us and told us now that we can 
get help. All that they have got they are 
glad to give to us. “Come to us with your 
troubles and we will help you out,” they 
say. 

I think that this committee is worth 
many times over the cost to any packer 
of membership in the Institute. If he 
does not get any other good out of it, com- 
ing in from other committees, he can get 
good from this committee, and it will be 
the one committee to help establish the 
business. 

In time, in my estimation, this will lead 
us all to a real manufacturing business. 
We feel our business has been speculative. 
It has gotten down to a point where we 
have got to have a system of cost manu- 
facturing and accounting, and of all of 
those, in my estimation, the system of 
figuring costs as started and fathered by 
this committee will be the greatest thing 
in the Institute. I thank you, gentlemen. 

CHAIRMAN FARRIS: We all know 
there is no packinghouse man in the coun- 
try better versed to speak on conservation, 
or any other packinghouse question, than 
Mr. Harding. I think he is one of the su- 
perintendents who has made more of a 
study of conservation than probably any 
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other man in the business. I know if I 
want any information on conservation I 
go to Harding, andl am, always sure to 
get it. . . 
Conservation a Vital Subject. 

MR. M. D. HARDING: Mr. Chairman, 
members of the Packinghouse Practice 
Committee, and gentlemen: This commit- 
tee is only in its infancy. During the first 
year of the Institute and the first year of 
our committee, we merely laid the ground 
work for working things that are to be 
done. 

The committee selected by President 
Wilson, of which Mr. Farris is chairman, 
has been made up principally of men who 
have spent their entire lives in the pack- 
ing industry. I had occasion during the 
presentation of the 25-year badges to figure 
up the average length of-:service of the six 
members of our committee, and I found 
they averaged 29 years in the industry. 
So it is safe for me to say that the six 
members of our committee, selected from 
the various packers, large and small, are 
in a position, when they meet generally, to 
consider any subject that might be put 
up to them. 

The vital subject now, and the vital sub- 
ject in the days to come in our industry, 
will be the question of conservation. Con- 
servation in labor, conservation in sup- 
plies, conservation in materials, conserva- 
tion in machinery and products. 

Along that line we established a pro- 
gram of work that called for an introduc- 
tory statement to be published in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and followed 
up with separate articles on various sub- 
jects. I will take occasion right here, for 
the benefit of those who have not had op- 
portunity of reading the opening paper, 
which has already been published, to read 
it and to give a list of the series of articles 
that we are going to write upon. 

(Mr. Harding then read his paper on 
methods for conserving edible and inedible 
products.) 

METHODS FOR CONSERVING EDIBLE 
AND INEDIBLE PRODUCTS. 
By Myrick D. Harding, Gen. Supt., Armour 
& Company, Chicago. 

This question is one covering a wide 
field in the modern packinghouses, and is 
one in which the owners of the plants are 
vitally interested. It ofttimes spells the 
difference between success and failure. 
Whenever a packinghouse conserves its 
waste products, and gets full yields of the 
by-products from the carcass, it is a cer- 
tainty that the plant is well managed. 

Unfortunately, however, the greater por- 
tion of American packinghouses have not 
given this question the attention it de- 
serves. 

The chief waste in our industry lies in 
the failure to get the best use out of all 
materials. This industry has grown so 
rapidly that we have given most of our 
attention to volume and tonnage, and have 
been inclined to lose sight of the essential 
details. 

It is a well-known fact that much food 
yearly goes into inedible products that 
should go into other channels, and is lost 
through neglect, indifference and careless- 
ness. Many pounds of good, clean fat for 
edible food products are permitted to mix 
with inedible matter of contaminated na- 
ture, and finds its way into inedible tanks. 
Lean meats that should be used in sausage 
or in the can are left on primal cuts, going 
into both edible and inedible rendering 
tanks, and produces tankage instead of 
food. 

Waste of Fat and Trimmings. 

During the war the necessity for eco- 
nomy led to some very radical changes 
in the dressing of sheep. Instead of fol- 
lowing the old practice of leaving the caul 
on the carcass we now dress the sheep 
with round or hog dressing and hold the 
fat at the point of origin, rendering it into 
oleo oil, instead of letting it go on the 
carcass to the branch house, becoming 
waste product and being sold to the local 
fat renderer for inedible product. 


THE 









The wasteful trimming of primal cuts is 
a point that has never been given the 
proper consideration in the industry. The 
lack of proper inspection at the top of the 
tanks. The lack of proper checking of the 
products on primal-parts, such as hearts, 
livers, cheek meat, brains, etc., in order to 
insure that none of the products are neg- 
lected. 
Importance of the Tank House. 

The necessity of separating the tank 
water for skimming; the proper check on 
the products which produce tankage, slime 
and by-products of this kind, has never 
been given the consideration due same. It 
can be truthfully stated that the tank 
house is a department in the packinghouse 
that is universally neglected, yet this de- 
partment is one in which a great loss can 
be occasioned by indifference, by lack of 
proper knowledge and supervision. 

When the American meat packer begins 
to realize how much money he can lose 
through improper handling at the tank 
house, he will commence to make money. 
But so long as this department is neg- 
lected, as it is in many plants today, there 
will always be a small margin of profit in 
the business. It has been well said that 
there are four ways in which products can 
leave the plant—by team, by car, through 
the sewers and through the tank room. 

It is the intention of the committee to 
take up the subject of conservation and 
waste in the series of articles that will 
be written in succession, covering the 
proper method of handling some of the 
points in the packing industry that are not 
now receiving the attention they deserve. 
A partial list of these items is given here- 
with: 

Some Subjects to Be Taken Up. 


1st—The full production of meat product, 
such as hearts, livers, cheek meat, brains, 
tails, etc. 

2nd—The recovery of edible fats from 
cattle sheep and hogs at the time of 
slaughter. 

3rd—The recovery of fats for oleo prod- 
ucts. 

4th—The recovery of inedible fats for 
high-grade tallows. 

5th—The recovery of fats from waste 
water for low-grade tallows. 

6th—The prevention of waste from leav- 
ing the premises in waste water. 

7th—The recovery of organic matter 
from waste water. 

8th—The full production of blood from 
the carcass. 

9th—The full production of tankage from 
the carcass. 

10th—The 
“stick.” 

1ith—The recovery of casing slime and 
the disposition of same. 

12th—The recovery of grease from liquid 
“stick.” 

13th—The recovery of skimming fats 
into the various grades of tallows and 
greases. 

14th—The loss of ammoniates in tankage 
by reason of decomposition. 

15th—The amount of hide left on the 
feet and heads. 

16th—The loss due to improper take-off 
on cut hides. 

17th—The improper method of handling 
hide packs, and the consequent loss in 
shrinkage. 

18th—The saving of waste water for 
liquid “stick” from the cooking of blood. 

19th—The saving of waste water for 
liquid “stick” from the cooking of pigs’ 
feet, tripe, etc. 

20th—The cooking shrinkages on saus- 
age, boiled hams, etc., due to lack of 
knowledge of the critical internal tempera- 
ture at which meat products are cooked. 

2lst—The saving of marrow from the 
beef killing and cutting bones. 

22nd—The amount of meat left on the 
cut bones at the time of boning. 

It is our intention to issue an article on 
each of these items mentioned, furnishing 
whatever information we may have at 
hand concerning the proper method of con- 
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serving products, as outlined in each of the 
items mentioned .above. 


Full Production of Meat Products. 


In all the modern slaughter houses the 
practical packer and superintendent fully 
realize what it means to get full yields of 
their by-products, but frequently do not 
provide the proper check method in order 
to know definitely each day that full pro- 
duction of all parts has been obtained. 

A careful count should be made of all 
tails, hearts and items of such nature; 
careful weights should be taken on the 
production of cheek meats, brains and 
items of this kind. At the end of each 
day the cooler men should check up their 
receipts against the number of head of 
cattle, sheep and hogs slaughtered, and 
balance out this production the same as a 
bank cashier balances his cash, checking 
in only the pieces saved by making certain 
that the full production for each head is 
obtained. 

It has not been a great many years ago 
when the beef hide and the fat were the 
only by-products saved, but in later years 
there has been a demand developed for the 
meats—productions that were formerly 
wasted. This has been brought about by 
reason of campaigning so that the con- 
suming public learned of the value of these 
items as food products. 


Value of These By-Products Realized. 


The method of producing, chilling, and 
attractive method of packing a neat, at- 
tractive-looking package has had consider- 
able to do with the ever-increasing demand 
for these meat products. The values of 
these meat products has long been under- 
stood by the people of foreign countries, 
but beef, sheep and pork have been so 
plentiful in this country in the past that 
there did not appear to be the same neces- 
sity for consuming the meat products on 
this side as existed in the foreign coun- 
tries. 

Today the average American family is 
educated to the true value of these meat 
products, and the situation that formerly 
existed where the housewife who pur- 
chased these meat products was considered 
stingy or poor, has been completely elimi- 
nated. 

The development of the freezer as an 
adjunct to the packing business has made 
it possible to accumulate these products 
during the heavy slaughtering season for 
distribution during the season when the 
slaughtering is light, and, therefore, during 
the present years it is considered not only 
an economical loss but also a waste to put 
hog snouts, livers, ears, tails, cattle cheek 
meats, or any of these meat products from 
slaughtered carcasses in the rendering 
tank. 

The modern packer guards against any 
of these products going into the tank as 
he guards against any product going into- 
the sewer. It is therefore necessary for 
every packer, large or small, to look well 
into his system of saving full production of 
these meat products, and likewise his sys- 
tem of daily balancing out his productions 
of each item against the kill. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I want to say on 
behalf of .the committee and myself we 
are pleased to have you with us, and want 
to thank you for being here. 

(On motion, the luncheon adjourned.) 


pase a 


ARGENTINE EXCHANGE. RATE. 

American business men in Argentina 
say that the unfavorable exchange rate be- 
tween that country and the United States 
has seriously endangered American busi- 
ness there. Prices of American products 
were recently raised about 15 per cent 
by a sudden fall in Argentine money. 
Many firms have refused to accept drafts 
and the custom houses are filled with 
products from the United States, left there: 
for the accounts of shippers. 
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Markets Weaker—Demand Slow—Crude 
_Oil Heavy—Lard Strong. 

The main developments in the vegetable 
oil markets the past week again took place 
in cottonseed oil on the New York Produce 
Exchange, where operations were on a fair 
scale and the market was rather weak. 
During the fore part of the week prices 
declined about a half cent a pound under 
heavy commission house selling by inter- 


ests with Southern, Western and Wall 
Street connections, on hedge pressure 
against crude oil purchases, and under 


selling brought about by the big declines 
in other commodities under what was gen- 
erally termed as war-price readjustment. 
The developments, within the situation it- 
self and without, were largely of a charac- 
ter that would make for lower levels, and 
support was very limited until the market 
reached a level of about 12%c for the new 
crop options, when a better class of buying 
developed, and a fair-sized rally took place. 

During the past week holders of crude 
oil in the South appeared to have lost con- 
fidence, and sold in a fair way—in fact, in 
a heavier way than at any time this sea- 
son, and at lower prices. In the Southeast 
the market sold down to the nine-cent 
level, while sales were recorded at 8%4c 
in Louisiana and Mississippi, and rumors 
were current of sales at 8%c in Texas. 
Bleachable oil was reported offered from 


Texas, f. o. b. tank cars, at 10%c. 
The willingness of the South to sell crude 
oil at the lower levels was undoubtedly 
due to the Government’s cotton crop con- 
dition estimate of 89.1% as of Sept. 25th, 
which indicated a crop of slightly more 
than twelve million bales. At times un- 
confirmed reports were current that some 
large interests were re-selling crude oil, 
but very little confidence was placed in 
the rumors. With crude oil at 9c, the new 
crop options at 121%4c or better furnished a 
full hedging basis, and quite a little selling 
took place in the market for some of the 
leading refining interests. 

The lard market was somewhat stronger, 
advancing on reports of quite liberal ex- 
port sales to various European countries, 
including Germany, and due somewhat to 
the big decrease in the Chicago lard 
stocks the past month, and the reports 
that the stocks of lard at the leading 
Western centers had decreased some 67,- 
000,000 Ibs. during September. This 
strength, however, was about the only 
bright spot in the grease situation, as tal- 
low dropped \c per Ib. to the lowest levels 
of the season, with sales of special loose 
reported at 9%c. Greases were weaker, 
and the other oils, as well as oleo-stearine, 
were unsteady. 

The strength in lard was sufficient to 
stay the decline in cotton oil and bring 
about a fair rally on Wednesday, under 
heavy Western short covering and some 
fresh buying thought to have been for 
Western packers. Liverpool longs were 
reported supporting the market, and quite 


liberal buying orders. were reported at 
slightly below the 12%c level for Decem- 
ber and January. Sentiment became more 
mixed, and there was a good deal of cov- 
ering on the belief that a natural rally was 
in order, but the majority of opinions con- 
tinued to lean towards the anticipation oj 
still lower levels, and a good many were 
suggesting sales on the bulges. The aver- 
age trader is operating on the basis of 
supply-and-demand, and many shrewd in- 
terests are of the opinion that there is not 
going to be any scarcity of cotton oil at 
any time during the present season. 

The impression appears to be that the 
market will encounter persistent hedge 
pressure from now on on the upturns, as 
picking is progressing rapidly in’ the 
South, and seed is moving more freely. 
The last ginning report indicated that in 
Texas considerable new seed must be 
available, but the question of the price of 
seed enters the situation. In many sec- 
tions the farmer is not satisfied with pres- 
ent levels, but it is contended that when 
the Southern farmer sees everything else 
declining, he will be more inclined to let 
go of his seed. Demand for cash oil for 
domestic use is fair, while export demand 
has been less active the past week. The 
level of corn, it is believed, will make for 
much cheaper hogs later on, which should 
bring lard prices down. All in all, the feel- 
ing is that for the long pull, the situation 
does not present a phase of scarcity of 
grease supplies. 

_The vegetable oil market was quiet. 
Sales of a liberal quantity of Manila cocoa- 
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nut oil for October shipment were reported 
from the Coast in buyers’ tanks at 13%c, 
while sellers’ tanks, f. o. b., were quoted 
at around 13%c. The weakness in other 
oils caused the easier tone in cocoanut oil. 
Soya-bean oil was quiet, with sellers’ tanks 
quoted at 9%c for prompt shipment from 
the coast, and 9%c for future shipment. 
Peanut oil was slow, with oriental in sell- 
ers’ tanks quoted at 11%c on the coast, 
while corn oil was rather firm, due, it is 
claimed, to restricted productions and was 
quoted at 16@16%c for barrels refined, 
and 12% @13c for crude. 

CORN OIL—The market was_ rather 
firmly held with offerings light and with 
persistent reports of restricted production. 
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Demand, however, is slow and apparently 
going to competing oils. Crude corn oil 
was quoted at 12% @13c refined in barrels, 
16@16\c, and refined in cases at $41.46% 
per gallon. 

PEANUT OIL—Demand was rather slow 
and the market was easier with some in- 
crease in offerings of oriental oil. A 
weaker tone in other oil has restricted the 
demand. Oriental in sellers’ tanks from 
the coast was quoted at 1114c for October 
shipment, while deodorized was quoted at 
16@17c. 

COCOANUT OIL—The market was only 
moderately active and was weaker. Sales 
were reported at 13%4c in buyers’ tanks, 
which would make sellers’ tanks of Manila 
oil about 13%c from the coast. The de- 
cline in the various oils was accountable 
for the easier tone. Sellers’ tanks from 
the coast prompt shipment was quoted at 
13%4@13%c, Ceylon in barrels 164% @16%c, 
and Cochin 17@17%c. Deodorized 18@ 
18%\4c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The market has been 
somewhat weaker, due to the persistent 
decline in crude cotton seed oil, but the 
market for soya bean has been practically 
nominal. Sellers’ tanks from the coast 
for prompt shipment was quoted at 9c, 
future shipment 9%c, crude 13%@13%c, 
and deodorized 14%@154c. 

PALM OIL—The market was very quiet 
and slightly easier. Largos in casks was 
quoted at 10%c a lb, Niger 10@10c, and 
Palm Kernel in barrels at 1544c nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Market transac- 
tions. 


Thursday, Sept. 30, 1920. 
Market closed weak. 


r-~Range—, > hee 
Sales. High. Low. 


Asked. 

a 1290 Py 
, 1300 1300 1290 a 1300 

.... 1265 a 1285 
1270 1273 a 1275 


a 

os me a 

. 1276 a 
1270 -272 a 1274 

a 

a 

a 

a 


1275 
..-. 1272 a 1285 
1280 1281 a 1285 
..-. 1280 a 1299 
1290 1300 


.. 1288 


-. 1290 1285 





COTTONSEED SOAP 65% 
CASTOR OIL 


CHARLES F. GARRIGUES COMPANY 


10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS 
PALM OIL 











HARDENED EDIBLE OILS 


MADE FROM 


VEGETABLE OILS OF ALL KINDS 
Oils Hardened to Order 


The American Oil Treating and Hardenimg Co. 


CINCINNATI OHIO, U. S. A. 











The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of Ali Geudes of 


COTTONSEED OIL 


October 9, 1920. 


Total sales, 7,100. 
9.50 sales. 


Friday, Oct. 1, 
Market closed —. 


Prime crude S. E., 


1920. 


nge— ae 
Sales. ‘aien. Low Asked. 


1300 oo 
1312 a 1335 

300 1310 1300 1300 1315 
3100 1300 1272 1290 a 1294 
4600 1299 1272 1291 a 1292 
1290 a 1305 
1300 a 1310 
1300 a 1325 

. 1810 a 1325 


Total sales, 9,500. . Prime crude S. E., 


9.50 sales. 


Saturday, Oct. 2, 1920. 

Market closed — 
n> ay AP 

Asked 
” 7300 a 
.. 1300 a 1330 
Sree oe 
2600 1295 1292 1292 a 1293 
2700 1293 1290 1292 a 1293 
066 oes sacle ae eee 

a 

a 

a 


Sales. ‘Bish. eo. 


-. 1801 a 1305 

. 1300 a 1325 

1310 a 1340 

‘Poe pred S. E., 


Total sales, 5,500. 


9.50 sales. 


Monday, Oct. 4, 1920. 
Market closed onde. 


nge— Se 
Sales. ier Low sked. 


"100 1275 1275 1260 a 
200 1256 1256 1250 a 
5300 1269 1242 1254 a 
5700 1276 1240 1247 a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


a 

1285 
1270 
1256 
1260 
1261 
1270 
1265 a 1275 
Prime crude S. E., 


1245 
3400 1270 1248 1255 
pidgin, Zeneca eae 
200 1270 1270 
Total sales, 15,500. 

9.25 sales. 
Tuesday, Oct, 5, 1920. 

Market closed baie 


nge— Closing: 
Sales. Gieh Low . Bid. sked. 
1250 a 


1400 1280 1275 1260 
(Ser «nae bone See 
4800 1257 1247 1249 a 1251 
9100 1255 1245 1249 a 1250 


a 1275 
a 
a 
a 

1245 a 1265 
a 
a 
a 


1265 


"400 1263 1260 1355 a 1261 
1255 a 1270 
1265 a 1270 
Prime crude S. E., 


“100 1271 1271 
Total sales, 17,000. 
9.00 sales. 


Wednesday, Oct, 6, 1920. 
Market closed strong. 


7~Range—, awe 
Sales. Hien. Low. Bid. Asked. 


. 1250 a 
- 1260 
<Sne sae 
4300 1270 1252 1260 a 1265 
3700 1265 1254 1262 a 1264 


a 1270 
a 
a 
a 

- 1262 a 1272 
a 
a 
a 


1270 


700 1282 1265 1273 a 1278 
.. 1275 a 1290 
“100 1295 1295 1280 a 1290 

Total sales, 10,200. Prime crude S. E., 
9.00 sales. 

Thursday, Oct, 7, 1920. 

Cotton oil market closed 11@18 points 
net higher. Sales, 10,200 bbls. Prime 
crude, 9c sales. Prime summer yellow spot 
closed 12.50c; October, 12.60c; December, 
12.60c; March, 12.73c, all bid. Prime win- 
ter yellow and summer white, nominal. 
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THE ANDERSON OIL EXPELLER 


A New Departure in the Oil Pressing Business 
Can be used for COTTON SEED, PEANUT or SOYA BEAN Pressing 





Tne Anderson Olli Expeliler. 








BETTER THAN HYDRAULIC PRESS 


because of 
1. Superior quality of oll and cake or 
meal. 
2 Great saving In cost of production. 
3. Greater simplicity in method ef 
manufacturing. 


Manufactured by 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 4.4. prive om Expelier, With Peete 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. Elevator and Tempering Apparatus. 











Offtces in E 
DIRECT 


Soya Bean Oil 
China Wood Oil 
Rapeseed Oil 
Chinese Veg. Wax 


Sesame 


MITSU 


65 Broadway 





MITSUI & CO., LTD. 


MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA LTD. 
very Important City in the World 


IMPORTERS FROM JAPAN—CHINA—INDIA 


Peanut Oil 


Cocoanut Oil 
Perilla Oil 
Animal Tallow 


Oil Chinese Veg. Tallow (white and green) 


I & COMPANY LIMITED 
New York Tel. Bowling Gr. 7520 


OIL DEPARTMENT 








COTTON OIL MILLS START EARLY. 
Moisture in Seed Caused This Action to 
Prevent Loss from Heating. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner from the 
Fort Worth Laboratories. ) 

Fort Worth, Tex., Oct. 4, 1920.—Owing 
to the high moisture in the seed, some oil 
mills are starting to crush early this sea- 
son. They found that the seed they had on 
hand were heating, and therefore started 
to crush. Some of the oil produced from 
this early seed has a slight hot-seed flavor. 
The color of this early oil is good, but the 
refining loss is higher than the free acid 
would indicate. Only a few mills are run- 
ing. There is the usual wide variation in 
oil content of seed from different sections. 

Analyses are as follows: 


Cake and meals: 


No. sam Am Pro- Stand 
ples. Moist. monia. tein. Oil. ard. 
Avg. all mills. 121 9.00 8.46 43.50 6.18 -73 
Rest. avg. .. 1 9.07 8.83 45.35 5.50 .62 
Werst a0Gs- (s2+'s% 8.25 8.66 44.50 8.37 .96 
Annual average 
last year ..5500 8.70 8.50 43.69 7.01 82 
Hulls: 
Whole Loss 
seeds per 
No. sam- and Oilin Total ton Stand 
ples. meats. hulls. oil. seed ard. 
Avg. all mills. 14 eee .63 mid 07 1.78 
ent. We o+6. | es As .B4 .B7 ae .O8 
Worst GVS. ..2.. « 7 .78 83 .26 2.21 
Annual average 
last year ...1836 10 .66 %2 18 1.92 
Seeds: 
Lbs 
Gals. cake 
No Am Per oil 8% 
sam monia in cent 100lbs. am 
ples. Moist. seed. oll. waste. monia. 
Ave. allmills 54 13.78 3.81 17.45 36.6 904 
Best avg, ... ; 15.80 38.25 20.85 45.2 771 
Worst avg. . 9.44 $8.60 16.39 33.9 855 
Average this 
month last 
PORE 6<caad 9.92 4.16 17.42 36.6 988 
Annual avg. ss: 
last year..1400 10.63 8.95 18.07 38,2 937 
Crude oil: 
No. Refining Acid 
samples. loss Color. free. 
Average all mills. . + a 15.1 11.8 8.4 
Rest Average .....ses0. ee 7.1 5.6 8 
Worst average ........ 27.9 21.6 7.0 
1al avg. last year. . .2187 19.0 14.4 5.3 




















“GRASSO’S” NEW WORKER 


The paddles.on “‘“GRASSO’S” NEW WORKER 


positively will break the lumps in nut butter. 


Write Us for Information 


A. H. BARBER CREAMERY SUPPLY CO. 


AMERICAN AGENTS 
316 West Austin Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 











J. G. GASH RETIRES. personality will be missed in these circles. 

Joseph G. Gash, vice president and gen- Mr. J. Frank Rogers has been appointed 

eral sales manager of the American Cot- general sales manager to succeed Mr. Gash. 
ton Oil Company, has resigned and retired —_—_ 


after over thirty years continuous service 

with the company. Mr. Gash has been one New OmLSene MARKETS. 

of the best-known figures in the cotton oil (Special Wire to The Metienal Brovisiensr.) 
field for many years, and has been a New Orleans, La., Oct. 7, 1920.—Crude 


prominent member of the New York Pro-_ barley steady; 8%c bid, 9c asked. Liberal 
duce Exchange during that period. He has sales this week at 9@9%c. Seven per cent 
been a leader in the Inter-State Cotton meal easier at $45@50 per ton New Or- 
Seed Crushers’ Association, and an author- leans. Seven per cent loose cake offered 
ity especially in the formulation and en- at $38@50 f. o. b. interior points. Hulls 
forcement of trading rules. His dynamic dull; $9.25 loose, $14 sacked, New Orleans. 
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Federal 3-1/2 ton truck 
owned by Otto Muhlbauer 
& Co., New York. 
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The Federal truck has fitted so well into 
modern business life because it has all the qual- 
ifications for transportation efficiency. 


Ruggedness—for the everyday heavy loads and 
strains. 


Dependability—for meeting all the obligations 
of business on time. 


Low Operating Costs—that make it an ideal 
investment. 

Light trucks for speedy delivery; heavier 
trucks for the more ponderous loads—the Fed- 
eral Motor Truck Company builds in capac 
ities for every need of business. 


How Federal trucks are meeting the transpor- 
tation obligations in a variety of industries is 
told in a straightforward manner in “Traffic 
News” which will be mailed free on request. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
61] FEDERAL STREE1 DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


























This is the sign of the 
Tenth Year Federal, a sign 
significant of ten years of 
success in every field of 
truck transportation. 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 

Provision prices rallied at the close of 
the week with reports of an improved 
fore.cn demand for both lard and meats. 
Germany was credited with buying rather 
liberal amounts of both, particularly lard, 
at prices equal to 23 to 23%c. This prem- 
ium over the market was thought to be the 
result of arrangements for payment. Ger- 
mai demand is expected to be good, pro- 
vided reasonable credit arrangements can 
be effected. The foreign demand brought 
considerable covering of shorts and a 
somewhat more hopeful tone. Domestic 
trade continued moderate. The market 
opened stronger Friday with hogs, but fell 
off later with grains. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cottonseed oil continued under pressure 
at the close of the week. Some foreign 
inquiries for oil were reported, but owing 
to weakness in exchange were out of line. 
The question of foreign credits was an- 
other factor in the situation. Crude oil 
was nominally 4c higher, with Southeast 
quoted at 9c bid and 9%c asked. Some 
moderate purchases are reported at 9c 
recently in the Southwest. Local senti- 
ment continues bearish, with the trade 
reflecting the feeling regarding general 
readjustment in commodity values. The 
market was weak Friday on Southern 
selling and lack of support. 

Closing quotations on cottonseed oil on 
Friday: October, $12.00@12.50; December, 
$12.30@12.35; January, $12.30@12.35; 
March, $12.38@12.50; May, $12.50@12.66. 

Tallow. 

Special loose quoted at 9c. 

Ole Stearine. 

Quoted at 16c. Extra oleo oil, 
go 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

Lard in New York. 
New York, Oct. 8, 1920.—Spot lard at 


21%6c. 





New York prime Western, $20.50@20.60; 
Middle West, $20.25@20.35; city steam, 
$19.50@19.75; refined continent, $23.50; 


South American $23.75; 
compound, 16@17c. 
Marseilles Oils. 

Marseilles, Oct. §&, 1920.—Copra _fa- 
brique, —fr.; copra edible, —fr.; peanut 
fabrique, —fr.; peanut, edible, —fr. 

Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, Oct. 8, 1920.—(By Cable.)— 
The British government has control of the 
market and no quotations are available. 
Australian tallow at London 74s 6d@88s 6d. 

Hull Oil Markets. 

England, Oct. 8, 1920—(By Ca- 

Refined cottonseed oil, 76s; crude 


Brazil kegs, $24.75; 


Hull, 
ble.) 


65s 


a ae 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 
Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef for the week up to Oct. 8, 1920, show 
exports from that country were as follows: 
To England, 173,265 quarters; to the Con- 
tinent, 77,848 quarters; to other ports, 57,- 
978 quarters. Exports for the previous 
week were as follows: To England, 109,- 
980 quarters; to the Continent, none; to 
other ports, none. 
eenaiiicoaaed 
MEAT SUPPLIES AT PHILADELPHIA. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats and 
local slaughters under city and federal 
inspection at Philadelphia, Pa., are offi- 
cially reported as follows for the week 
enging Oct. 1, 1920, with comparisons: 
Western dressed meats: This week. Last week. 


Steers, carcasses ee . 2,950%4 
Cows, carcasses ...... : ,125% 1/082 
Bulls, carcasses 86 116 
Veal. carcasses 1,736 2,218 
Lambs, carcasses ‘ 6,707 5,652 
Mutton, carcasses 2,606 8,332 
Pork, ibs. ..... 210,420 155,055 
Loeal sla hters: 
Cattle em -. 2,887 2,814 
Calves : . 1,948 2,222 
Hogs 17,118 17,3388 
Sheep 8,798 9.632 














SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1920. 


Cattle. Hogs. 
OO re ne ee 3,000 4,000 
Te ee 700 500 
eRe ae 200 1,500 
a ESE 400 1,800 
ee Fea err Set 200 1,500 
Sioux City ..... A ae 400 2,000 
rr So: 1,000 600 
Oklahoma City .......... 300 300 
we err a 300 500 
IED 54.0:0.0 000s 00-00% es 100 
ag OS See 400 200 
Louisville ... Snes 500 1,200 
I  xcntss 6:4 wiblosse 9 ees 300 200 
Indianapolis ....... oe 200 4,000 
Pittsburgh ...... date 300 1,800 
ars ; 400 3,800 
Ruffalo ...... apt 200 1,900 
Cleveland .... Wicwenee 200 1,000 
Nashville, Tenn. ....... 300 200 
ee Ore 660 4,050 
WOUND | Sésescccedicceacs 900 500 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1920. 
IE, 20,000 
Kansas City ........ 22,000 7,000 
GMGRR ...c- pees idle 15,500 3,000 
Se 7,000 12,000 
St. Joseph — 4,000 3,500 
Siees Cily .....<. . 8,200 3,000 
ae aes lt; 5,700 
Oklahoma Citr ......... 2,700 1,400 
i he: eee 2,000 
era 400 700 
Denver 3,500 600 
Louisville 5,000 1,800 
Wichita... 1,700 1,000 
Indianapolis 1,000 7,000 
Pittsburgh Ce ee . 2,300 5,000 
OO” —_eara ee 5,700 
RRS 2,600 10,400 
Ae 1,500 4,000 
Nashville, Tenn. ....... 1,500 1,500 
DOUG  cccccecccsececas ,000 
TUESDAY 

ee ee 
Kansas City ...... 
ME, 5n60esn cn0n 
ES 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 


Oklahoma City | 
Fort Worth ... 
Milwaukee 
ee 
Louisville 
Wichita paces a" 
Indianapolis ..... 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
[SS 
Cleveland ..... 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Toronto eee 


WEDN ESD AY, 
ee 6 tba cc wee 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


St. Louis 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City 

St. Paul .. 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver .....-. 
Louisville 
Wichita ..... 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo ..... 
Cleveland 





Nashville, WM! nowt cak 500 "300 
SOPOMES cece scacccess 1,600 1,400 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1920. 
CRE. ini d nice cache 12,000 18,000 
Kansas City . a ree 5,500 4,000 
Omaha ..... . ; 6,000 3.500 
St. Louis eee 5,000 
eae: 2,500 
Sioux City es - 1,800 4,000 
eS. Fou . ‘ .. 4,500 4,500 
Oklahoma City wae 800 500 
Fort Worth wee 63,000 1,200 
Milwaukee . “icon 860 3,000 
Denver er 1,300 1,200 
Indianapolis 800 000 
Pittsburgh ee 1,200 
Cincinnati ..... 1,100 2,300 
Buffalo .......... mA. 800 900 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1920. 
ORECABO ncceesceres 6,000 12,000 
Kansas City 1,700 2,500 
Omaha - 1,300 4,000 
St. Louts 1,800 5,000 
St. Joseph 1,000 3,000 
Sioux City 1,500 4.500 
St. Paul . 1,700 2,390 
Oklahoma Cit ; 400 800 
Fort Worth 1,500 1,000 
Milwaukee .. a 400 1,500 
Denver re se 1,100 100 
Indianapolis A 600 6,000 
Pittsburgh : 100 2,000 
Cincinnati... , 800 $,000 
Buffalo ..... ianenenueke 600 6,100 
—@—— 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK. 


Receipts for week ending Oct. 2, 1920: 


Cattle. Calves. 


Se I 4a A eoes 5,487 5.515 
New York .... 1.146 §=63,.087 
Central Union 2.006 1,451 
Metal for week . 8,679 10,063 
Previous week .. 10.219 11.500 
Two weeks ago ......10,419 10,317 


Sheev. 


42,371 
30. 020 
$7,833 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


Sheep. 
2,000 


“100 
“an 
3,000 


_ 
~ 
= 
a 


Hogs. 
10,081 
12,732 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 
Purchases of livestock by packers at 
principal centers for the week ending Oct. 
2, 1920, are reported to The National 


Provisioner as follows: 








CHICAGO 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
RE EE Gav evscscicatvase 7,415 
oh BOSE es Oe 7,877 
BE Oe Wi Siecccsecuccscccce WD 
. | 6,342 
G. H. Hammond Co....... cose Gee 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co....... «om 
Libby, McNeill & Libby........ 945 
Brennan Packing Co., 2,200 hogs; Boyd-Lunham 
& Co., 4,700 hogs; others, 10,600 hogs. 
OMAHA. 
Cattle —_ Shee 
| Sn .-- 2,855 3,030 4.503 
.. © 2 eee 6,762 3,978 11.440 
Cudahy Packing Co............ 6,295 5,733 11,250 
po erect cre 5,019 3,863 13,499 
‘8. Se” ee 5 erate! eeabti EE, | 's-nsetecees 
oe oe ik SE ree ee paw oun Ge <<tceos 
ST. LOUIS 
Cattle. Hogs. —-. 
coe ee ere oo & 4,122 2,385 
lS See ree 3,287 3,594 1,919 
Morris & Co......... citaawae 4,825 6,346 2,032 
ee eee kt eee 
Independent Packing Co........ 751 1,811 
American Packing Co....... sion 367 =61,303 
East Side Packing Co.......... 88 1,829 
Krey Packing Co.......... a oe 89 3,161 
Heil Packing Co............... 14 2,122 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Pe eee . 5,428 049 5,650 
LO eee ...-- 5,268 3,475 3,788 
Fowler Packing Co............. 1,182 eons 463 
. 1 eee 6,386 4,196 7,339 
Cudahy Packing Co.......... .. 4,406 3,748 4,234 
| ae .. 4,281 3,857 2,706 
IE. cinndinarnic sp eniwecions . 1,440 507 177 


~~ ---e§e-—__ 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending Oct. 2, 1920: 


Cattle. 
I ont ncaa cee nian ek - 44.874 
ee . 29,664 
ee awa sinen Seer ee 
CR SEED oka Sek awk hd sictba abies aut ea 17,265 
Sieux City ...... gearkouss . 8,058 
CEE | cnn tinéqns ck 806 
BR err . 16,421 
Philadelphia ...... 2. .ccseees 4,683 
ne Se 4,703 
New York and Jersey City . 18,742 
Oklahoma City Sie 4,982 

Hogs. 
ee bah sated lace 87,934 
RARE ee Serene 5 23,770 
ee ae 14,999 
NE I acta Gin asel de aphaletnnn wilh Sebode 47,500 
St eae Rane 20,800 
Sioux: City ..... RES eae 11,559 
nea ee ekine cmc 6,714 
Cedar Rapids .... 5,100 
ee ae Weabarat 6,569 
Somte Be. DOME .v.ccccscc 26,155 
Tk err 5,900 
Philadelphia .............. 7.183 
DEY Sdn bs.nkwacuaninds ‘ 20,413 
New York and Jersey City ........- 22,813 
I TE an ons cn nga k ccctinnn 11,629 
REE ince ssn acemacnnceebans Geqnsie 10,100 
Cincinnati ne Ot 11,500 

Sheep 
Chicago ...... . alae agitndt 72,260 
Kansas City 24,277 
a ee ee oF 65,226 
East St. Louis . 6,973 
SO een 4,871 
eS 341 
South St. Paul 11,284 
Philadelphia 8,205 
Indianapolis ........ 84 
New York and Jersey City 42,371 
Oklahoma City .......... 28 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE SITUATION. 


[Editor's Note—This statement is prepared weekly 
by the Institute of American Meat Packers from in- 
formation obtained from The Merchants Loan & Trust 





Cempany, Chicago, Illinois.) 
Par value Value 
Monetary in U.S. on Oct. 
Country. unit. money 7. 1920. 
Austria—Krone ....... «tn hen $ .089%4 
Relgium—Franc ..............+6 19 0704 
Czecho-Slovakia—Krone ......... ° 0131 
Denmark—Krone ........... ——— .1400 
Finland—Finmark .............. .198 0285 
France—Frane ...... eri — .0668 
ree -238 -0160 
Great Britain—Pound ..... ...» 4,866 3.5000 
Greece—Drachma .............. .193 -1080 
Italy—Lira .1938 < 
Japan— Yen 498 .5100 
Jugo-Slavia—Krone ............. ® 085 
Netherlands—Florin ............ .402 -3100 
Norway— Krone Pe .1890 
Poland— Polish Mark (vaekas ° .045 
Roumania—Leu  ..........eeeees 198 .0195 
Russia—Rouble .............+5. 515 ons 
Servia—Dimar ............ccecee 2B .0275 
Spain—Peseta ...... ns Gnas .1470 
Sweden—Krona ......... SS .1998 
Switzerland—Frane ............. .193 .1610 
Turkey—Turkish Pound ......... 4.40 aane 


*No par of exchange has been determined upon and 
will probably not be fixed until after the Allies = 
decided upon all of the requirements from 
countries, 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES quiet. No business 
passing in big packer hides. Rumors are 
heard of quiet movement in native steers 
at 25%c, but no one will admit such a 
sale or purchase. Tanners expect prices 
of packer native hides will decline in 
view of the sharp drop in city calfskins. 
Killers contend the calfskin drop registers 
a factional war of collectors and has no 
bearing in hide values. Leather buyers 
however are watching hide and skin fluc- 
tuations closely for indications leading 
toward lowered leather rates and insist 
the easier raw material situation is 
justified by general business’ condi- 
tions. The entire situation is there- 
fore at a deadlock as far as the big packer 
business is concerned. Small packers 
however continue to scurry for bids. Re- 
cent sales of all weight late slaughter 
hides at 19@20c reported. Country packer 
stock selling down to 14c. One such 
packer is offering 5,000 October 1919 to 
October 1920 all weights at 15c. Native 
steers quoted nominal around 25c; Texas 
20c last paid; butts 20c; Colorados 18@ 
19c; branded cows 15c tentatively bid and 
18c last paid; heavy cows 22@25c; recent 
tentative bids of 25c made; lights 22c ten- 
tatively asked; buyers’ views under 20c; 
native bulls 18@19c; branded bulls 15@ 
17¢c nominal. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—A car of short 
haired grub free extremes sold to a local 
tanner at 14c from an outside point. An 
outside dealer sold a car of 25 lbs. up all 
weight hides at 13c delivered here. A big 
ear of small packer short haired grub free 
extreme light weight hides sold at 14c 
with butts at 12c in place of the usual 
cent discount. No other business reported 
around the market today. The situation 
is considered weak. Tanners are lending 
the market no support even at further 
reductions, claiming there is nothing in 
the leather situation warranting them to 
operate in raw materials. Unsold leather 
stocks are large and unsold hide stocks 
are also of good size, generally running 
back into winter hides and higher cost 
average. All weight hides are quoted en- 
tirely nominal at 13@15c delivered basis. 
Heavy steers are considered nominal, 
about 18c; heavy cows and buffs quoted 
at 15@1l7c asked; extremes at 14@16c for 
nearby good description hides. Common 


Western brands quoted at 11@12c flat 
nominal; country packer branded hides 
quoted at 15@16c; bulls quoted at 14@15c 
nominal; country packer bulls at 16@17c 
nominal and glue hides at 74%@9c. 

NORTHWESTERN HIDES quiet. Twin 
cities markets are slow. Business is hard 
to effect. Sellers are willing to trade but 
cannot get tanners to evince enough in- 
terest to make bids. All weight hides are 
quoted at 12@14c delivered basis. Small 
parcels are being accumulated at a dime 
or thereabouts. Heavy and light hides are 
quoted at about 15@16c asked by sellers 
who are ready to trade. Other lots are 
held higher. Bulls quoted 14@15c; kip- 
skins quoted nominal about 15c asked and 
calfskins at 174%@18c asked; bids solic- 
ited. Horse $5.50@6.50 nominal. 

CALFSKINS weak. As reported yester- 
day two cars of local first salted city calf- 
skins sold at 20c, being a five cent decline, 
the goods moving East, according to best 
advices. There are no further over- 
tures made to purchase skins at that level, 
tanners being uninterested. Collectors 
are not offering their goods at that level 
but are generally talking higher in efforts 
to draw bids. Packer skins last sold at 
25c. Killers are unwilling to shade their 
goods to a 20c basis. .Outside city calf- 
skins are quoted at 18@20c asked; coun- 
try skins at 16@18c asked. Deacons 
quoted $1.00@1.50 nominal; inside nearer 
the market. Kipskins are quiet. First 
salted goods of veal descriptions are held 
up to 24c but no interest is displayed. Out- 
side skins quoted about 18@20c and coun- 
try run down to 15c asked. 

Later News.—Reported Texas 
packer calfskins sold at 20c. 

DRY HIDES quiet. Western lots quoted 
dull and nominal about 23@25c with in- 
side favored as all weight price. 

HORSEHIDES _ quiet. Country run 
quoted $5.00@6.50; inside buyers ideas. 
Renderer hides quoted $6.50@7.50 with 
late sales of eastern stock at $7.00. Ponies 
and glues quoted at half tevels. Colt- 
skins quoted 60@90c nominal. 

SHEEP PELTS slow and steady. Pack- 
er sheep and lambskins range at 75c@ 
$1.20 as to lots; heavy sheep quoted $1.20 
and lambs $1.15; average lots quoted 
about $1.00. Small packer mixed skins 
range down to 75c. Dry pelts have been 
a little more active, bringing 18@20c as 
to description of wool. Pickled skins are 


small 





C. H. A. WANNENWETSCH & CO. 


After you do your best, Wannenwetsch will do the rest. 
A system of Rendering superior to others. 
There’s a reason—Others have employed it successfully. 


563 William Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








how much better you can do. 
Talk! Information gladly furnished. 





EMIL KOHN, 


Ship us a small Consignment and see 
Result 


Office and Warehouse: 
337 to 347 East 44th Street 


Inc. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Calfskins 














85 Cliff Street 





At Last—An All-Temperature Scale 


The fact that scales would not weigh the same in all degrees of temperature was so 
until Chatillon experts designed the 


CHATILLON THERMOSEAL SCALE 


This Scale WILL weigh accurately im any degree of temperature, because of a special 
thermostatic device. The Scale will perform correctly even should the room in which it 
is used have a wide range of temperature in a single day. 


The Thermoseal Scale is made in a b 


Complete information upon request. 


JOHN CHATILLON € SONS 


Established 1835 


of desi, and sizes. 








New York City i 
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quiet “at $7.00@8.50 for average lots of 
current slaughter skins. Goats 50c@$1.00 
nominal. 

HOGSKINS quiet. Country run quoted 
35@50c nominal with rejected pigs and 
glues half rates. Pigskin strips quoted 
6@7c nominal; No. 2s quoted 5@6c and 
3s at 4@5c. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES dull. Business is at a 
standstill owing to easiness apparent in 
the western situation. Native steers are 
entirely nominal and while held at 27@ 
28c, the last trading prices are not consid- 
ered worth over a 25c level, Spreads last 
sold at 30@31c for wide ones and 27@ 
28c for narrows; inside range is consid- 
ered full value on wide goods now. Cows 
are quoted at 20@22c nominal with sellers 
generally talking higher. Branded steers 
quoted entirely nominal at about 18@19c; 
bulls at 19c generally asked. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES slow. A car of 
Pennsylvania small packer all weight 
hides of late take-off recently sold at 22c. 
Subsequent developments are that the sit- 
uation has developed considerable dullness 


_with tanners making very low bids when 


counter offers are returned at all. Small 
packers are willing to sell native cows at 
20c and ask 24c for steers. Market for 
business generally believed to be under 
these prices by a couple of cents at least. 
COUNTRY HIDES dull and listless. 
Business is at a standstill owing to de- 
velopments in the west. Boston tanners 
are making no efforts to secure raw stock 
owing to dullness in the leather move- 
ment. Reports are heard around the 
Boston market of movement to western 
tanners of short haired grub free extremes 
as low as 14c, but nothing that cheap is 
offered by shippers to that market. Most 
Indiana-Michigan extremes are held at 18 
@20c. Middle Western stock is quoted at 
16@18c asked. Northwestern extremes 
are offered at 16c; southwesterns are 
available at 1544c and southern goods at 
13@14'4c as to seller and section. Offer- 
ings are numerous and generally for an 
odd car or so each. Holders have large 
stocks but only offer a car or so at a time 
so as not to glut the market. Buffs are 
offered of good description at 16@17c 
Bulls quoted at 15c. Car of New York 
State all weight hides sold 14%c. 
CALFSKINS—Car of New York kip- 
skins sold at $4.00 for 12/17’s and the 17 
Ibs. up skins brought $5.00, being 25@50c 
decline from prior movement. Calfskins 
of New York city trim last sold at $2.25, 
$2.75@3.25 and these prices are considered 
top now in view of easiness in western 
city lots. A car of Pennsylvania city 
skins recently sold at $2.00, $2.50@3.00 
for the three weights. Country skins 
quoted at $1.75, $2.25@3.00 asked and 
lately realized. Some 4/5s sold at $1.50, 
being a dime advance from a prior sale. 


HORSEHIDES—A car of Pennsylvania 
renderer horse hides sold at $7.00, Coun- 
try hides are quoted $5.50@6.50 nomi- 
nal. Fronts quoted at $4.50@5.00 and wide 
butts at $1.90@2.00 nominal. 


—_—__4o—_—__ 


CANADIAN HOG MARKETS. 


Receipts of hogs at chief Canadian cen- 
ters for the week ending Sept. 30, 1920, 
are reported as follows by the Markets In- 
telligence Division of the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture, with top prices 
for selects, compared to a month and a 
year ago: 

Receipts. Top Price Selects, 

Week Same Week Week Same Week 

ending week ending ending week ending 
Sept. 30 1919 Sept. 23 Sept. 30 1919 Sept. 23 


Toronto (UU. 8. 
° as .... 4,635 6,375 3,158 $21.20 $18.00 $21.00 

Montreal (Pt. 
St. Chs.)... 1,972 1,458 1,761 21.00 17.75 21.00 

Montreal (East 
ind) #..... 2,220 909 2,088 21.00 17.75 21.00 
Winnipeg ... 1,266 1,133 9388 23.00 17.50 22.50 
Calgary ..... 333 618 227 23.60 17.00 22.25 
Edmonton ... 296 149 177 23.00 16.75 22.50 
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CHICAGO 


pecial Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Sept. 23. 
The cattle market rallied sharply this 


weex after the previous two weeks’ slumpy 
conditions, and steers have recovered prac- 
ticai'y all of the previous week’s losses. 
Reccipts locally of 54,000 are 9,000 less for 
the four days than same time last week, 
and 232,500 cattle for the period at the 
ten markets is 29,000 less than last week, 
This was the underlying basis of strength 
from the selling side, while the passing 


of the Jewish holidays, fairly broad meat 
distribution and a better demand for cat- 
tle suitable for a short feed were the 
dominant features of the demand. Strength 
in prices was noted all along the line from 
choice steers downward, the strong and 
unfilled demand for the better grades of 
peef steers causing buyers to skim the 
cream off the plainer offerings. As a re- 
sult, the grades which suffered worst in 
the recent slump came back strongest and 
the price range on anything suitable for 
slaughter has narrowed upward. A new 
top for the present season was made to- 
day at $18.50, paid for a four-car drove of 
1,098 Ib. S. M. S. heifers long yearling fed 
in lowa. This is the best price since early 
in January. Half a dozen loads were 
choice enough to exceed the recent top. 
bringing $18.40, and 12 or 15 loads were 
of sufficient quality to sell at $17.50@18.35. 
Good steers sold largely at $15.50@17, with 
medium grades at $11.50@15, and common 
stock largely $9@11.25. Advances have 
been just as uneven as was the decline, 
but average values show an increase of 
35@50c on fairly choice to best steers 
and yearlings, 75c@ $1.25 on medium to 
good steers and 75c@$1 on most of the 
commoner grassy kinds. Spots in the mar- 
ket show still greater advances and the 
market. today has practically recovered the 
losses sustained during the iast week in 
September, and in instances medium and 
good steers, which were pounded hardest, 
have also taken up part of the losses made 
two weeks ago. Butcher cows and heifers, 
especially the fair to good kind of the lat- 
ter, which had met depressing conditions 
since August, rallied sharply in sympathy 
with the improvement in the steer trade 
and under fairly good shipping inquiry 
have shown a much better tone and higher 
prices. Cows show an ayerage $1 advance 
with heifers largely $1@1.50 higher. Can- 
ners are back to $4 and $2.45, or 25@40c 
higher. Bologna bulls, which recently have 
been in only fair supply and light demand, 
show about 50c advance this week, bulk 
going at $6@6.75, with a few on the butch- 
ery order higher and trashy kinds down to 
$5. Butcher bulls are scarce and nom- 
inally strong. A fairly even price rarge 
has ruled on choice veal calves for the 
week, bulk selling at $17@17.50, but the 
undertone has been weak and bulk have 
sold nearer the inside figure than the top. 
Grassy shipping calves have been strong 
and higher, many sales showing $1@1.50 
higher than late last week at $6.50@11.50. 
Receipts of western rangers are much 
lighter after the heavy runs of last week, 
only around 16,500 head arriving, compared 
with 28,000 a week ago. Bulk were com- 
mon to fair quality and have advanced an 
average $1, bulk selling at $8.25@10.75, 
with few good enough to bring over $12. 

After a slightly higher start on Monday 
a severe break took place on Tuesday, but 
by Wednesday morning the selling forces 
had steadied themselves to such an extent 
that a higher market ensued yesterday 
and today. Chicago receipts for the first 
four days this week, at about 67,000, 
showed a decrease of around 14,000 from 
like period last week. The ten market 
total for week to date, at about 255,000, 
shows a decrease of 32,000 from same peri- 
od a week ago and a shrinkage of 62,000 
from corresponding period last year. 





THE NATIONAL ities 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


These lighter receipts here and around 
the market circle, together with a broad- 
ening of the shipping demand, especially 
the past two days, have been the principal 
factors in the recovery Wednesday morn- 
(Continued on page 37.) 


ae eae 
KANSAS CITY 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, Oct. 6 

Cattle prices today were strong to 25 
cents higher with the trade active, and the 
market shows indications of having passed 
into a firmer position. Both killers and 
feeders were active. Hog prices, which 
closed $1.00 lower Tuesday were strong to 
25 cents higher, mostly 15 cents up today. 
The top price was $14.80. Sheep and lambs 
were in fairly active demand at steady 
prices. Receipts today were 5,500 cattle, 
5,000 hogs, and 7,000 sheep, compared with 
9,000 cattle, 7,500 hogs, and 10,000 sheep a 
week ago, and 20,200 cattle, 9,500 hogs, and 
17,900 sheep a year ago. Light receipts 
today forced killers into active competi- 
tion for practically all classes of cattle. 
The quality. of the offerings was plain, 
and fat steers held over from preceding 
days were taken readily. Prices were 
quoted strong to 25 cents higher. Some 
short fed steers sotd at $14.00 to $15.25. 
No full fed steers here. The bulk of the 
grassers were plain light weights that 
sold at $7.75 to $9.50, a few up to $11.50. 
Cows and heifers were stronger, and in 
fairly active demand. Veal calves were 
steady at Tuesday’s advance, top $16.00. 

Demand for hogs was more urgent 
and the market rallied moderately from 
the low close Tuesday. The quality of 
the offerings was plain. The top price 
was $14.80 and bulk of sales $14.25 to 
$14.75. Prices are just $3.00 under the 
high point in September. Packers were 
the principal buyers and the advance in 
the market without shipping competition 
indicates that packers think prices are 
low enough for a _ reaction. Pigs and 
thin hogs were steady. 

Prices for sheep and lambs were not 
quotably changed. Trade was rather 
slow in mutton grades. The bulk of the 
offerings were western lambs that ae 
at $12@12.65. Ewes sold mostly at $4.7 


@5.25. A liberal supply of feeding seats 
sold at $11.25@11.60. 
——q 
ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner. ) 
National Stock Yards, Ill., Oct. 6. 

The cattle run does not improve much. 
We had for the week ending today around 
20,000 head, and the character of the 
offerings is much the same as it has 
been for the past month. The quotations 
cn the best killing cattle indicate steady 
prices, but the limited supply in this 
class does not completely test out the 
market. A range of $13.25@14.50 covers 
these sales, and while no doubt consider- 
ably higher figures would be paid on the 
choice or prime cattle, none have been 
offered for sale. On medium and com- 
mon cattle the market for the week is 
perhaps 50c lower than this time a week 
ago but at this writing a steady tone is 
noted, and the market is called steady 
with the decline. A lot of medium cattle 
are going to scale at $10.75@12.50, while 
the common cattle that are good enough 
to be called beef cattle range from $8.50 
@9.50. Southwestern steers, including 
what few we are receiving now from 
Texas, range from $9.00@10.25. The 
volume of this business has very material- 
ly diminished, and the report comes to us 
that the recent decline in prices together 
with the fact that there is still fair grazing 
in Oklahoma and Texas have induced the 
shippers to hold back their cattle hoping 
for better prices. There are still some 
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very good cattle in Oklahoma and Texas, 
and an upturn in prices would no doubt 
bring them out. Butcher stock in the past 
three days has shown very little change 
from the early part of the week. Trading 
is more or less slow, and prices no better 
than steady. The feature in this depart- 
ment is the rather good call for butcher 
cows; medium to fair kinds range from 
$7.00@8.25, with the best beef grades going 
up to $9.00. 

Our hog run this week has shown some 
improvement, there being something like 
64,000 in the count. Prices have been very 
uneven, but the general trend has been 
downward, and are today $1.50@1.65 lower 
than a week ago. While the general qual- 
ity is fair, yet real good hogs are scarce, 
and as the good ones comprise the kind 
that the Eastern shippers require, their 
scarcity has had much to do with the de- 
cline in prices. The proof of this is brought 
out in the fact that light hogs in the 
shipping weights are today selling 25@40c 
under the top, whereas the good ones in 
this class usually sell at the top of the 
market. Today’s quotations are: Mixed and 
butchers, $15.35@15.90; good heavys, $15.25 
@15.60; roughs, $12.75@14.00; lights, $15.25 
@15.40; pigs, $13.50@15.00; bulk, $15.30@ 
15.65. 

The sheep run this week was very light. 
there being but 9,000 recorded. Notwith- 
standing the light run, prices are unevenly 
lower. Light muttons are selling around 
$5.50, with the heavier kinds around $5.00. 
Some fair to good bunches of yearling 
wetbers cleared during the week at $9.50 
@10.00. Best lambs are quoted at $12.00, 
but the bulk in this department ranges 
from $11.00@11.50. 


———¢e—_—__ 


OMAHA 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner. ) 
South Omaha, Nebr., Oct. 6. 

A let-up in cattle receipts this week has 
been largely responsible for more activity 
in the trade, although prices have re- 
mained practically steady at last week’s 
low levels. A few scattering loads of corn- 
fed steers are still showing occasionally 
and a load of fancy long-fed yearlings 
landed at $17.50, or as high as at any time 
this season. A load of fancy 1,500-lb. grass 
cattle sold this week at $13.75, but sales 
above $11.00 have been very scarce and 
bulk of the range steers sell to both feed- 
ers and packers around $8.50@10.00. Cows 
and heifers have also developed more life 
and a broader demand but the range of 
prices is still practically from $4.00@8.00, 
with fair to good butcher and beef stock 
largely at $6.00@7.00. A contributing cause, 
if not the main factor, in the depressed 
condition in the market at this time is the 
slack demand in the country for feeder 
cattle, although these are selling lower 
than at any time during the past four 
years. 

Local supplies of hogs continue very 


, light but owing to extremely bearish con- 


ditions at other points the market has been 
working toward lower levels and under- 
tone is decidedly weak. There is no urgent 
demand from any quarter and all classes 
of buyers have assumed a bearish attitude 
towards the market, insisting that live 
hogs must sell lower in order to be on a 
parity with provisions. With only about 
4,000 hogs here today the market showed 
some improvement on shipping grades, but 
packing hogs moved very solwly at un- 
changed figures. Tops brought $15.25 as 
against $16.15 on last Wednesday and 
bulk of the trading was at $14.35@14.75 as 
against $15.00@15.50 one week ago. 

Sheep and lambs are still coming to 
market rather freely although receipts are 
falling far short of last year. Without the 
supporting influence of a broad feeder de- 
mand prices have been working down- 
ward for several days and the general mar- 
ket is around half dollar lower than a 
week ago. Fat lambs are quoted $11.50@ 
12.35, vearlings at $7.75@8.75, wethers 
$5.50@' 50, and ewes $4.00@5.00. 











ICE NOTES. 
Cc. S. Guin plans to build an ice plant at 
Ballinger, Tex. 
The Crystal Ice Corporation is erecting 


an ice plant at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

‘The Piggott Bottling Works, 
Ark., plans to erect an ice plant. 

The Federal Ice & Refrigerating Com- 
pany will erect a $250,000 plant at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

The Boley Ice & Fuel Company has been 
organized at Boley, Okla., and will erect 
a $5,000 building. 

The McKinney Ice & Coal Company, Mc- 
Kinney, Tex., has completed a $60,000 ad- 
dition to its plant. 

The Rio Grande Valley Ice Company has 
been incorporated at Houston, Tex., with 
a capital of $30,000. 

The Magnus Brewing Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has engaged in the cold storage and 
warehouse business. 

The Merchants’ Ice Company, of Harris- 
burg, Pa., has increased its capital stock 
from $50,820 to $106,650. . 

Lester R. Weller & Son, Ocean Grove, 
N. J., will build a coal and ice plant at a 
cost of approximately $20,000. 

A $25,000 addition to the plant of the 
Oldsmar Electric & Ice Company, at Olds- 
mar, F!a., is now under construction. 


Piggott, 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


The Ware Shoals Manufacturing Com- 
pany will erect an ice and dairy plant at 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 

The Clark Fruit Company is installing 
a refrigerating plant of 18 tons capacity in 
its wholesale house at Coffeyville, Kans. 

Frank Varino & Company plan to erect 
a refrigeration plant at West Motroe, La., 
which will cost from $50,000 to $60,000. 


The Oliver Ice Company, Miami, Fla., has 
made application for a charter and has 
let a contract for the construction of an 
ice plant of 225 tons daily capacity. 

E. S. Gay has sold his ice business at 
Tipton, Ia., to Fred Percunni, who will op- 
erate it in connection with his ice cream 
business. 

The ice plant of the Newton Ice & Fuel 
Company, Newton, N. C., has been de- 
stroyed by fire, entailing a loss of $40,000 
to $50,000. 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Ice Industries was held in 
St. Louis, Mo., Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week. 


A company is being organized in Colum- 
bus, Ind., for the purpose of building and 
operating an ice plant. The company will 
be capitalized at $50,000 and will be known 
as the Consumers’ Ice Company. 


The William F. Messick Ice Company 
was recently organized in Salisbury, Md., 
and capitalized at $150,000. Work has 
started on the construction of an ice plant 
which will have a capacity of 30 tons daily. 





C. L. BROOKS ENGINEERING CO. 
DESIGNERS OF PACKING HOUSES, COLD STORAGE, ETC., 
Remodeling and Improvements, Examinations, Valuations, 
Reports, Superintendence, Refrigeration, Insulation 
Industrial Plants — Correspondence Invited. 

Home Office, Moultrie, Ga. 
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of 22nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cold Storage 
Insulation 


NOTICE 


We have moved to our new Offices and Warehouse, Glenwood Ave., west 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 
Glenwood Ave., West of 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


All kinds of 
Refrigerator 
Construction 








KL 
Prices and complete information on application. 


YORK MANUFACTURING CO., YORK, PA. 


(Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery Exclusively) 





YORK REFRIGERATING MACHINES 


IN THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 





Packing Houses are noted for their 
efficient operation. Hence it is only 
natural that one of the leading Pack- 
ers should install five York Semi-En- 
closed High Speed Refrigerating Ma- 
chines, with direct motor mounting, 
during a period of three years. 


While this Machine is a new creation 
of the York Organization, its basic 
features are those of 
York Machines, 


such universal satisfaction for more 


the Original 
which have given 


than 20 years. 
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PLAN REFRIGERATION MERGER. 

The American Association of Ice and 
Refrigeration will be the name of the new 
organization which was launched at At- 
lantic City, N. J., September 25. It will in- 
clude all of the important ice and refrig- 
eration interests in the country, such as 
storage plants, ice manufacturing organiza- 
tions and refrigerating plants. Among 
those participating in the meeting at At- 
lantic City were the American Association 
ot Refrigeration, the National Association 
of Ice Industries, the National Ice Asso- 
ciation of America, the New York State 
Cold Storage Association, the American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers and the 
Eastern Ice Manufacturers’ Association. 
The new organization will embrace more 
than 2,500 firms and corporations. 


——4—___ 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FISH. 
The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, shows the following cold stor- 
age holdings of frozen and cured fish on 
September 15, 1920: Frozen fish, 56,202,- 
350 pounds, compared with 69,580,555 
pounds September 15, 1919, and 89,203,946 
pounds same date 1918. Cured herring, 22,- 
753,351 pounds, compared with 34,365,086 
pounds September 15, *919, and 27,311,155 
pounds same date 1918. Mild cured sal- 
mon, 8,274,738 pounds, compared with 10,- 
756,865 pounds, September 15, 191%, and 
6,543,291 pounds same date 1918. 


——%e—___ 


WILSON ON BUSINESS SITUATION. 
(Continued from page 19.) 
added to the pay envelope by lowering the 


cost of commodities through increased 
production. 
“Labor and industry should recognize 


that their interests are mutually depend- 
ent and should endeavor to co-operate in 
the solution of their problems. Autocratic 
management of industry on one side, with 
a militant, bitter and class-conscious organ- 
ization of labor on the other side, will no 
longer be supported by public opinion, and 
where such a condition exists it presents 
a problem the solution of which must be 
found. 

“If the men who represent all grades 
and kinds of business and labor in the 
United States could unite in a movement, 
not to fight each other, but firmly to ex- 
posé the omissions of each and fairly 
spread the truth, they might find a common 
ground for co-operation and turn the whole 
trend.of events toward a more amicable 
solution of their common problems.” 


Changes in Meat Conditions. 


As indicating the extent of the after-war 
adjustments which some industries have 
effected and which others are still facing, 
Mr. Wilson revealed the tremendous 
changes in livestock production and meat 
packing. 

“For example,” he said, “during the 
month of March, 1913, the United States 
exported only 770,392 pounds of fresh beef. 
In March, 1918, it exported 62,064,261 
pounds, or more than 80 times that much. 
In March, 1920, these figures had shrunk to 
6,036,166 pounds, or only about one-tenth 
of the quantity exported in the same month 
two years previously. Exports of other 
meat products also showed very large 
decreases.” 

After referring to losses on inventories 
and other occurrences in the after-war 
period, Mr. Wilson asked: 

“If one of the largest industries of the 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because nothing will reduce the 
profits of your plant so surely as Ammonia laden with organic impurities. 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our own production, 
thoroughly refined and purified. Send for Free Booklet. 


Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., 


29th Street and Gray’s Ferry Road 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Atlanta—M. & M. Warehouse Co. 

Baltimore—Wernig, Moving, Hauling & Stor- 
age Co., 100 . Lombard St. 

Boston—G. W. Goerner, 40 Central St. 

Buffalo—Keystone Warehouse Co. 

Chicago—Ernst O. Heinsdorf, 1004 Cunard Bldg. 

Cleveland—General Cartage & Storage Co. 

Jacksonville—St. Elmo W. Acosta. 

Mexico, D. F.—Ernst O. Heinsdorf. 





Newark—American Oil & Supply Co. 

New York City—Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co., 709 Sixth Ave. 

Norfolk—Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co., 
Agency, First & Front Sts. 

Philadelphia—Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. - 

Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Transfer Co., Du- 
quesne Freight Station; Pennsylvania Brew- 
ers Supply Co., Union Arcade Bldg. 


SPECIFY BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA which, subject to prior sale, may be obtained from the following: 


Providence—Rhode Island Warehouse Co., 
Edwin Knowles. 

Richmond—Bowman Transfer & Storage Co. 

Rochester—Rocheste: Carting Co. 

Savannah—Benton Transfer Co. 

Toledo—Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 

Washington—Littlefield, Alvord & Co 





ountry can make such a readjustment 
without demoralization or serious impair- 
ment of credit, is it not fair to say that 
with decent courage and moderate wisdom 
the whole industrial organization of the 
nation, insofar as it may be engaged in 
rendering a necessary or legitimate ser- 
vice to the public, can look forward with 
contidence, secure in the assurance that 
panic psychology will not find any wide- 
spread reflection in the public mind? 

“Industry has many great problems yet 
to be solved. Sacrifices are being made 
under the pressure of local conditions in 
some sections. Many commodities are 
now being disposed of at a loss and raw 
material in many instances at less than 
cost of production. Especially is this true 
of the live stock industry. 

Producers Must Be Considered. 

“In the agitation to reduce the cost of 
living, the consuming public should have a 
regard for its future supplies of basic 
necessities, and not carry it to the extent 
of discouraging production. The public 
should bear in mind that it requires much 
time to grow and develop meat food ani- 
mals. Herds can be reduced much faster 
than they can be built up. The shrinkage 
in values suffered during the last year has 
discouraged production of livestock. Meat 
has experienced the greatest decline of 
any prime necessity. It is today compara- 
tively one of the cheapest of our foods, 
yet in many misinformed quarters there is 
continued agitation against the industry.” 

Mr. Wilson also said: 

“It is time for Washington and the indus- 
tries of the country to realize that the war 
is over. What this country needs now is 
a revival of that spirit of individual enter- 


prise and high industrial purpose upon 
which the greatness of this country has 
been builded. Business should realize 


that it is now time to grasp again the helm 
of its own destiny, and take up once more 
the task of steering into broader channels 
of service. Business should realize that 
it cannot rely upon the Government to 
solve its problems through legislative en- 
actments. Industry should do more to edu- 
cate the people in regard to its business.” 








THE ‘‘TWO-VANE” BRINE 
SPRAY NOZZLE 


Leading packers everywhere employ- 
ing brine spray lofts for hog and beef 
coolers have adopted “SPRA-RITE” 








Brine Spraying Equipment by reason 


of the high cooling iene and non-clogging features of “SPRA-RITE” Nozzles, 


Bulletin No. 5 now ready for distribution. 


Write for your copy today. 


THE STAR BRASS WORKS, Manufacturing Engineers 
3121 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














JAMISON’S 
STANDARD 
TRACK 
DOOR 


A powerfully constructed, thor- 
oughly insulated Cold Storage 
Door for Packing Houses, 
Abattoirs and all plants where 
overhead rails are in use. 


May we send you catalog 9? 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 


Formerly 
Jones Cold Storage Door Co. 
Hagerstown, Maryland U.S. A. 
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GOopD 


THE UNION INSULATING CO. Great Northern Buildiag CHICAGO 


INSULATION 


TO OBTAIN 


| SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


“AN® YOU CAN’T BEAT CORK!” 
OUR BOOKLET WILL INTEREST YOU. 


THAS A FACK—BRACK arn MACK 


WRITE US 
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Operative Packing Company, 
Iil., was in the city this week. 


of the Farmers’ Co- 
Rockford, 


Bingham, 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago the first three days of this week 
totaled 23,084 cattle, 39,705 hogs and 52,- 
418 sheep. 

John J. Dupps, Jr., vice president of 
the Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co., was 
in Chicago this week on his way to visit 
clients in the Northwest. 


F. W. Brode & Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
the well-known cottonseed products com- 
mission house, has opened an office in 
Chicago with Frank R. Johnson in charge. 

Swift & Company’s sales of carcass beef 
in Chicago for the week ending Saturday, 
October 2, on shipments sold out, ranged 
from 9 cents to 29 cents per pound and 
averaged 16.92 cents per pound. 

Robert J. Dunham resigned this week 
as a director of the Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank, and the vacancy 
was filled by the election of F. W. Croll, 
treasurer of Armour & Company. 

President S. T. Nash of the Cleveland 
Provision Co. and Vice President T. W. 
Taliaferro of Hammond Standish & Co., 
Detroit, were in Chicago last week at- 
tending Institute committee meetings. 


A. Z. Baker, traffic manager of the 
Cleveland Provision Co., was in Chicago 


this week attending a meeting of the 
Traffic Committee of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, of which he is a 
member 

Theo. G. Crane of The Airoblast Corpo- 
ration has just returned from an eastern 
trip, having called at Boston, New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. He reports good business 
throughout the East. 

Visitors to Chicago this week included 
James G. Cownie, export manager of the 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; E. 
C. Merritt, vice president of the Indianap- 
olis Abattoir Co.; A. L. Eberhart of Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., and Fred 
Hemig of the Wilson Provision Co., Peo- 
ria, Ill 


Asa A. Davidson, vice president of the 
American Meat Packers’ Trade & Supply 
Association—and incidentally a broker— 
returned this week from an extended 
Eastern tour following the Atlantic City 
convention. He is an enthusiastic booster 
for the organization, and the boys have 
all got to line up when he comes along. 
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George B. Robbins, vice president of 
Armour & Company, and for many years 
head of the Armour car lines, has an- 
nounced his resignation to take effect 
November 1. He will retain his Armour 
connections, however, becoming president 
of the Sutter Basin Company, a California 
land reclamation project fostered by J. 
Ogden Armour. His future headquarters 
will be in San Francisco. 


Announcement is made of the election 
of Harry E. Altman as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Canada Casing Co. of Illinois, 
which took place at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors of the company. 
Mr. Altman is one of the best-known cas- 
ing men in the country, having been 
brought up in that department in the old 

















HAKRY E. ALTMAN 


Treas. Canada Casing Co. of Il 


Sec. & 


S. & S. Company. Later he was branch 
house manager for Wilson & Co. at Bal- 
timore, and then with the Harris Abattoir 
Co., Ltd., of Toronto, from which connec- 
tion he went with the Canada Casing Co. 
to become its sales manager. He is 
known as a sausage expert, and his ac- 
quaintance in the casings business 
throughout Canada and the United States 
is very wide. He is succeeded by George 
T. Manion as sales manager. 





B. K. GIBSON & CO. 


Industrial Engineers 


Architects 
Cold Sto Buildi 
Pectislcts, ice Plants, Wenehousss 





766 Transportation Bidg., Chicago 


H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 
GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 

Mechanical, Electri Arehi 
SPECIALTIES: Packing Plants, Cold Storage 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Instal- 


lations, Investigations 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 
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Edwin S$ 
York, 


. Meier, of B. Meier & Son, New 
was in Chicago this week on busi- 
ness for his company, which is one of the 
most active houses in the meat specialty 
line in the* East. 


Announcement was made on Thursday 
that directors of Wilson & Company had 
declared the regular quarterly dividends 
of 1% per cent on the common stock and 
1% per cent on the preferred stock of the 
company. The common stock dividend is 
payable Nov. 1 to holders of record Oct. 21. 


Both Edward Morris and J. Ogden Ar- 
mour were among those who compli- 
mented Charles A. Comiskey on his atti- 
tude toward certain of his ball-players in- 
volved in the recent scandal. Mr. Morris 
suggested that a day be set for a cele- 
bration at White Sox Park, to be known 
as “Comiskey Day,” at which the fans 
might see the “clean” team play and con- 
tribute the proceeds to worthy objects. 
Unfortunately this could not be done, as 
Eddie Collins and other players had al- 
ready made other engagements which pre- 
vented. 


1% 
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SWIFT & COMPANY NOTE ISSUE. 

Swift & Company are issuing $40,000,000 
worth of 7 per cent, five year gold notes, in 
denominations of $1.000, $500 and $100. 
The notes are issued for the purpose of 
providing additional funds to carry on 
their ever expanding business. Interest 
will be payable October 15 and April 15. 
The notes are redeemable at the option of 
the company on three days’ notice, as fol- 
lows: April 15, 1921, at 102 and interest, 
and at 4% per cent of par less for every 
six months thereafter. Price of the notes 
is 97% with interest. 

The Notes are followed by $150,000,000 
authorized and issued capital stock, upon 
which dividends at the rate of 8 per cent 
per annum are now being paid. The com- 
pany has paid cash dividends without in- 
terruption for the past thirty-five years. 
Total sales of the Company’s products 
have increased from $250,000,000 in 1909 to 
over $1,200,000,000 in 1919. 





Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers 


_ Anders & Reimers 


430 Erie Bidg. 
Clevela: 








The Stadler Engineering Co. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


We Specialize in 
PACKING PLANT CONSTRUCTION 
Cold Storage and Garbage Reduction Piants 


820 Exchange Ave. CHICAGO U.S. Yards 














PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING C8. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, lil. 





Cable Address, Pacarco 


IH. P. Henschien R. J. MdLaren 
; HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 


Old Colony Bldg. Chicage, DL 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION. 
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A delicious margarine 
for eating and cooking 


“The Greatest Selling Product of its kind in the World’ 
MORRIS & COMPANY 


CHICAGO _ E. St. Louis 


Chicago, III. 
a {Kansas City, Ks. 
actories ); 5. Angeles, Cal. 
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Kansas City Omaha 


E. St. Louis, Il. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Providence, R. I. 


St. Joseph 





Oklahoma City 








CHICAGO PACKING 
COMPANY 


Beef and Pork Packers 
Boneless Beef Cuts 
Sausage Materials 


Commission Slaughterers 
W. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
Correspondence Selicited 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO | 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 

(Continued from page 33.) 
ing and subsequent advances. The $16 
top reappeared today and the market 
closed mostly steady with Thursday a 
week ago, except that hogs averaging from 
170 Ibs. down are largely 15@25c lower 
and harder to clear. Demand was best for 
choice 200 to 240 lb. offerings, putting them 
in position to command the top prices, 
while choice 250 to 300 Ib. hogs, suitable 
for shippers, were able generally to sell 
within 10@25c of the desirable light butch- 
ers. Pigs were on the up grade since Mon- 
day, owing to the stimulus of outside or- 
ders, and showed 25@50c gain for the 
week, desirable ones cashing mostly at $14 
@14.50 today. 

Severe depression in values of dressed 
mutton and lamb at Eastern centers late 
last week had a bearish effect on the late 
market for stock on'foot last week, but a 
comparatively moderate supply this week 
tended to hold prices about steady with 
the extreme low close last week. After a 
25e lower opening Monday the trade im- 
proved and there was some strength the 
following day. Prices today were about 
steady with Monday on _ fat lambs, al- 
though 25@50c lower than a week ago. 
Choice Idaho lambs, which sold at $13.40 

















well to get in touch with Williams. 


Works: 
ST. LOUIS 








WILLIAMS 


Williams Bone Crushers and Grinders are not alone suitable for grind- 
ing bone for fertilizer purposes, they are also suitable for crushing bone 
for glue and case hardening purposes. Every packer having to di 

ef his bone whether Green, Raw, or Junk and Steamed bone, will do 


Williams machines are also suitable for Tankage, Cracklings, Beef 
Scrap, Oyster and Clam Shells, and any other material found around the 
packing plant requiring crushing or grinding. 


Send for catalog No. 9 


THE WILLIAMS PAT. CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


General Sales Dept., Old Colony Bldg. 
CHICAGO © 


, 


67 Second St. 

















Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week, were mates of those last Thursday 
at $13.75. Sellers found it a hard matter 
to get $13 on the big end of good killing 
westerns, however, and many moved at 
$12.50@12.90. A few choice ewe and 
wether native lambs went to city butchers 
as high as $12.50@12.60 today, but very 
few passed $12.25. There was a large pro: 
portion of sheep and vearlings on sale this 
week, but demand was good and prices 
show only small losses from a week ago 
today and some improvement from the low 


close last week end. Trade on the com- 
mon and medium killing grades has been 
adversely affected by a slack country de- 
mand for feeding stock. The week’s sup- 
ply has been fairly evenly divided between 
native and Western stock, but general 
quality has not been rated good. Ship- 
ping demand on Eastern account helped 
strengthen prices for fat ewes, choice han- 
dyweight westerns going to $5.35 today. 
Choice Montana yearling wethers brought 
$10 Wednesday, with aged wethers in the 
same shipment at $7.75. ‘ 
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steers 


Choice to prime 
Good to choice 
Fair to good steers 
Yearlings, fair 
Good to prime cows 
Fair to good heifers 
Fair to good cows 
Canners 
Cutters ..... 
Bologna bulls 
Veal calves 






Choice to light 





butchers. 9-3 
fancy light 

packing 
packing 


Heavy 
Fair to 
Heavy 
Rough 
Pigs 










Native lambs 
Western lambs 
Feeding lambs 
Wethers 
Yearlings 
Ewes 
























CATTLE 


to choice 


HOGS. 
butchers 
Medium weight butchers weaeedy's 
) Ibs. 





CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 












eéediel $17.00@ 18.35 

; noO@16 
10.00@13.! 
50@18.: 
8.50@12. 


13. 
13. 


10. 














RECEIPTS 
Cc ‘attle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Monday, Sept. 27 3,200 21,124 20,602 
Tuesday, Sept. 28. 10, Atty 3,067 2% 26,753 
Wednesday, Sept. 2 10,822 1,432 24.778 
Thursday, Sept 12,555 2,864 23 39,585 
Friday, Oct ~ 4, 873 14. 731 5,564 
Saturday, Oct. 2 1,98: 384 4, 179 2,024 

Total last week 69, 11,889 ) 119, 306 

Previous wee —e 73,75 14,515 66 115,495 

Year ago “ 74, 13,603 110,561 126,314 

Two years ago 77, 8,167 125,001 183,884 

SHIPMENTS. 

Monday, Sept. 27.. 3,061 391 2,912 1,05% 
Tuesday, Sept. 2S 4.291 238 1,881 6,542 
Wednesday, Sept. 2 143 1,590 7,766 
Thursday, Sept. 36 371 2,441 11,968 
Friday, Oct 1 350 1,184 9.324 
Saturday, Oct. 2 2,293 10,893 

Total last week 1, 

Previous week 1, 

Year ago 2, 

Two years ago 

lotal receipts at Chicago for year 
Cattle 2 of 
Calves 5,880,017 
Hags 5,590,699 
Sheep 3, 44 3,676 
Horse 37,085 
Cars 196,010 

Total receipts of begs at eleven markets: 

Week. Ye A to date. 

Week ending Oct. 2.. 368,000 412,000 
Previous week ..... man itate 322,000 = —=——s cn wceveees 
Corresponding week, 1919. 399,000 23,424,000 
Corresponding week, 1918. 458,000 y 36,000 
Corresponding week, 1917 280,000 19,386,000 
Corresponding week, 1916.. 498 ,000 21,736,000 
Corresponding week, 1915. 820,000 19,481,000 
Corresponding week, 1914. 17,153,000 
Corresponding week, 1913. 18,601,000 
Corresponding week, 1912 19,126,000 
Corresponding week, 1911.. 18,526,000 
Corresponding week, 1910. 15,506,000 
Corresponding week, 1900 17,582.00 
Corresponding week, 1908.. 000 20,760,000 


Combined receipts at seven points for week ending 
Oct. 2, 1920, with comparisons: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
This week oewpneews 276,000 274,000 362.000 
Previous week 306,000 225,000 363.000 
1919 .. 324,000 305,006 405,000 
1918 . 344, 000 375,000 575,000 
1917 J 208,000 361,000 
1916 375,000 448,000 
1915 248. "000 221,000 383,000 
1914 , . 225,000 298,000 473,000 
C mbins d receipts at seven markets for year to 
Oct, 2. 1920, with comparisons: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
1920 7,409,000 17,125,000 8,048,000 
1919 . 8,290,000 19,217,000 10,200,000 
1918 ... 9,106,000 18,360,000 8,428,000 
1917 . 7,690,000 15,838,000 7,208,000 
1916 sees creenee 6,341,000 17,758,000 8,286,000 
1915 - 5,466,000 14,828,000 8,038,000 
Chicago packers’ hog slaughter for week ending 
Oct. 2, 1920: 
Armour & Co 13.400 
Anglo-American 6.000 
Swift & Co 12,000 
Hammond Co. 7.000 
Morris & Co. 6,400 
Wilson & Co. 7,400 
Boyd-Lunham .. 4,700 
Western Packing Co. 5,900 
Roberts & Oake 3,000 
Miller & Hart .. _ 2,000 
Independent Packing Co, 3,600 
Brennan Packing Co 2.200 
Wm. Davies Co. 2,400 
Others 10. 600 
Total . © . 86,700 
Previous week .. 67,400 
po ere eee ‘ oo ee 108.30) 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs 
Week ending Oct. 2.. $14 5O $15.90 $ 6.20 $12.00 
Previous week AE 14.85 16.70 6.00 13.10 
Oo i Fe ee 16.00 15.75 8.10 15.40 
Cor. week, 1918......... 15.00 18.95 11.00 15.25 
Cor, week, BWt7... cece 2.230 18.90 11.90 18.00 
Cor. week, 1916 9.65 9.45 7.40 9.90 
Cor. week, 1915 9.20 8.00 5.80 8.85 
Cor. week, 1914 9.10 7.90 5.20 7.50 
Cor. week, 191% R.25 8.25 4.65 7.05 
Cor, week, 1912 8.05 9.07 8.85 6.45 
( week, 1911 6.95 6.48 3.80 6.00 


0@14. 


6 69@ 8.25 


= 


3 
15. 


=) 


12. 


~o 
: 10. 
a 


4 


.7T5@13.5 


WOM 4. 
50@ 5. 
00@ 6. 50 
00@17.75 


a1) 
00@ 14.25 


9.00@12.35 


00@13.40 
00@ 12.25 


6.00@7T.) 
.50@10.00 
00@ 5.75 
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Range of Prices. 
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18.40 
18.30 
16.35 


14.75 
14.621, 


21.50 
22.00 


12%, 
-70 
621, 


-60 
21.60 


.00 


21.80 
21.90 


50 
37 


17.25 


15.3: 


22.00 
22.15 


19 


75 
19.40—.42 


*16.90 


15.25 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1920. 
Open. High. Low. 
PORK—Per bbl.)- 
ee $23. 05 $23.35 $23.05 
Nov. o6te e 
LARD- 
Oct. 19.35 19.10 
Nov. 19.50 19.25 
Jan. 17.45 17.15 
SHORT than loose) 
Oct. 25 5.25 
Jan. : ovis dean 
MONDAY, “OCTOBER 4, 1920. 
PORK—Per bbl.) 
es “habeas 23.00 23.0: 22.75 
Nov etn « cbtha: on 2.00 23.4 22.90 
LARD Per 100 lbs. )— 
Pte eee 19.0714 19.15 18.40 
Nov 19.00 19.00 18.30 
Mh. ‘caaek<* uted 16.90 37.00 16.30 
SHORT RIBS—( Boxed, 25c more than loose)— 
As Pe 15.20 15.20 40 
Jan. . 15.70 15.75 14.62% 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1920. 
PORK—Per bbl.) 
ee ee 22.00 22.00 
Bs sedemawe tes 22.50 22.50 
LARD—Per 100 Ibs.) 
ORG W vpic vaedder 18.80 19.1214 8.70 
Ms: ¢i6 46 od pee 18.70 18.90 18.45 
GOES: cpacduvsta'e's> 16.70 16.80 16.37% 
SHORT RIBS—‘Boxed, 25c more than loose) 
DN anwar idaacy etna 15.00 15.00 14.50 
Dh: tevemenpeant 15.10 15.10 14.67% 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1920. 
PORK—Per bbl.) 
Oct. Tere 21.60 21.50 
MO. ge cdvgvedrs 21.50 21.60 21.50 
LARD—Per 100 Ibs.) 
es. supose -- 19.25 19.25 19.10 
ie whe seceate 18. 70 19.00 18.65 
Jan, ni Sao al 16.67% 16.92% 16.65 
SHORT KIBS—(Boxed, 25c more than loose) 
Oct. SAR es 14.87% 15.25 14.87% 
Jan. watue 14.85 15.25 14.85 
THU RSDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1920. 
PORK—(‘Per bbl.)— 
Oct. were 21.80 21.50 
Oe. «sdbhttcvcen 21.75 21.90 21.75 
LARD—Per 100 Ibs.)— 
Sere 19.25 19. 50 19.25 
eee 19.05 19.05 
Jan, 16.95 16.95 
BEE” sevewesowad 17.15 17.15 
SHORT IT IBS-—( Boxed, 25c more than loose)— 
Oct. a ; 15.40 15.60 15.40 
Jan. 15.45 15.45 15.35 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1920. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
ee oe e600 TTTT 
Nov. ohenetone 22.00 22.15 22.06 
LARD— (Per 100 Ib3.)— 
Se es 19.60—.75 19.75 19.42 
eee are 19.50 19.65 19.10 
Jan. Resid atadunacan 17.30 17.35 16.75 
RIBS—i(Boxed, 25¢ more than loose)— 
BG. SaNtiusee creat aae ee ~~ sarki eccece 
a iaiaige a eeaaice 15.50 15.50 14.95 


*Nominal. 


15.00 


17% 


92% 








October 9, 1920. 





(Corrected weekly by C. W. Kaiser, Sec’y, United 
Master Butchers’ Ass’n of Chicage.) 





Beef. 
No.1. No. 2. No. 8. 
Rib roast, heavy end............ 40 30 17 
Kib ruast, light end............. 48 32 19 
CO FORTE ocbdccccccccsceccccs 38 23 15 
on ng say ee eee 45 38 28 
Steaks, sirloin, first cut......... 54 45 31 
Steaks, porterhouse ............. 82 50 32 
OS). SE eee ee 30 25 13 
Ra ee ae oe 30 25 15 
Corued briskets, boneless... 35 25 ea 
ew. KW Sear 25 23 13 
COU NE Ss diccccccccentesene 35 28 21 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. 
IES Oo 00 Sides Sbw ee ealsns 42 27 
RT EIR, «6.0 @ ace sies +0u,6is 45 30 
SAME MR 04.6 o50 56 Ci cdvcceaee 18 16 
SEED " v'e'e oa cowchoccsdons 30 26 
PT PUES WOU ccc esccccsesae 47 40 
Mutton 
ME Wuvbeacseteebe de canaeawas 25 23 
NR ee ee ee eee ee 15 ee 
ID: vvntee . Woktee PAs & like 10:06:90 20 <i 
Chops. rib- ‘and og ey ee 32 30 
Pork. 
Rates, Whee, GTO OTE... .cccccccicecscs 50 @52 
Eatne, WHOS, BGGPES OVE wis. oe oie ee ce veped 45 @48 
Loins, whole, 14 and over...............+5 42 S33 
| RE Ree ee re ee Bae ee ee ee 
Shoulders .......... 
GED ceeseveessee' 
a 
ee 
Leaf lard 
Hindquarters 
l’orequarters 
OE Se Sy ee 
ae eee 
Shoulders .......... 
EY witcina Stealer caren: 6 





CN Pe Saar Bn kare Gi a 9, Sle tale Giaa tadir Gonna ed ea 8 
IES Te Pape ne ae Te, * 03 
EE Oe nad-icce eure erene een ° ° 
al MEY wines nator cect eo aaee te aey te sa see -18 

See Rwigk Wie e 0. 60 iiss 040 Fg ahs ths eg aN ce 15 
= re ere ae eee eee ee ey $1.00 
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DRYERS AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, 
Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed 
inthelargest packing-houses, 
fertilizer and fish reduction 
plants in the world. Material 
carried in stock for standard 
81Zes. 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Co, 


68 Willlam St. - - - New York 














BEEF, HAM and SHEEP 


BAGS 


We Manufacture all kinds of. Stockinette 
Cloth and Bags for Covering Meat 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


Wynantskill Mig. Company 


TROY, N. Y. 

















a ae eee 


Short Loins, No. i 


- Loin Ends (hips) 
Se 








rc 


Steer hea Le eh ae Ee 





Sirloin Butts, No. 





Fresh Tripe, plain .... 
BEE MCN 6b Sus scnceccaenaks 


Lamb Fries, per |) 





Fresh Pork, Etc. 





Extra Lean Trimmings.....-...-+..+-+++05 24 






Sk inned Shoulders 








THE 


Frankfurters 60:0 6900 wah e ab tees Cheeses cceee 
Liver Sausage, with beef nad 
Tongue and blood sausage, with pork..... 
BRImGOE BAWOAGS nooo oc acc vccccccccecseccss 
New England Style Sandwich Sausage.... 
Prepared Luncheon Sausage...............- 


Liberty Luncheon Sausage (Berliner)... 


OxforG Lean Butts... .ccccccsccscsccccces : 


Polish Sausage 


ee nk ono s eek Femech ee ees 
Country Smoked Sausage.................. 
Commitey Wremh BOON. o.....0cc cc ccc cece ye 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link................ 


Pork Sausage, short link............... 
Luncheon Koll ..........---- 


Delicatessen Loaf .............. Bae ova sets 


ae ee 


Macaroni and Cheese Loaf.............. Po 
ree 


Summer Sausage. 


Be ee, SO MS oe sienna oi dees ciece ee 
Beef casing a eer 





italian Salami (new goous).. 
GEE «os 00.000 0.08 c.0w sede sie 
Holsteiner 
Peppetoni, 


DN 660 cc cs Sigud fu ckhee ks abepsedte dio kis 


IG, MRL 4 Coates ew ccomeine <.da% eo Sees 6s 


I a ides, 0 w:'e0.6'sceinib'o trey 
>. SS ee ee 

Pork, links, Ys@s......... 
Polish Sausage, kits......... ete 
Polish Sausuge,  %Bs@s.......... 
OR I as oii wig. 6 vi0v0-6 6 
traukfurts, Ys@s...... 

Blood Sausage, kits...... 

Blood Sausage, %s@s .. 

Liver Sausage, gits........ vena 
Liver Sausuge, %s@ “ee Sing seaae 
Head Cheese, kits a 
Head Cheese, %s@ ys. ar 


VINEGAR PICKLED oops, 
Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-lb. barrels.......... 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels.......... 
Regular H. C. Tripe, in 200-lb, barrels........ 
Pocket H. C. Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels.... 


Pickled hog chitterlings, uncooked, gg 
Pickled hog chitterlings, cooked, 


Sheep Tongues, short cut, barrels............. 
Sheep Tongues, long cut, barrels.............. 
i eae ae ere 


CANNED MEATS. 


No. ee No. 1. 
Ok $3.40 
ee eee coed, | aaa 
Roast mutton .......... coon |UD 
Sliced dried beef........ 2.75 4.85 
Ox tongue, whole ...... sina cece 
Luncheon tongue ...... 3.50 6.00 
Corn beef hash......... 1.90 3.25 
Roast beef hash........ 
Hamburger steak with 
ere 1.90 3.25 


Vienna style sausage... 1.35 2.75 
Luncheon sausage ...... BGO cts 
Breakfast sansage .... .... 2.75 
Veal loaf, med. size..... 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. _ 


2-oz. jars, 1 doz. in case 
4-oz. jars, 1 doz. in case. 
8-oz. jars, % doz. in case.. 
16-0z. jars, % doz. in case 


1. 
BARRELLED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels........ 


Plate Beef 
Rollettes 
Rump Butts 
Mess Pork 


Pure Lard, kettle rendered, per lb., tes... 
Re eee 
Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels........... 
Bakers’ special cooking oil..............+:. 

Barrels, %c. over tierces, half barrels, 
tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 Ibs., Kec. to lc. over 


tierces. 


BUTTERINE. 


1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. 0. * Chi- 
ca, 


DO. 400060586 cdecdeecesse 
Cartons, rolls = prints, 1 
Cartons, rolls Ag as Ibs 


Shortenings, 30@ er 
Nut Margarine, prints, 1 Ib............... 


DRY SALT MEATS. 
Clear Bellies, 120914 av@.....ccccccccees 
Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg................ 
Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg................ 


Rib Bellies, 12@14 avg.............. 


Be, BS aie ccc cccccewesieees 
Fat Backs, 10@12 avg..............-: i. 
ae ee ee eer 
ee a Sere 
Pe Re eer ee ce 
ee rrr er 
NE: UMNO dg. d.c'cieic:00.0 4 40010 0 40'0'0 0% bapa 
BUG downs nae cencdneeserccsceccesesoes 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


PI BIO eile ee hc cet seewwbedecues 


Regular Hams ...... 





CE, Se MI. occ ccc cccscccerccecses 
ee Oe reer re 
New York Shoulders, 8@12 avg.......... 
Breakfast Bacon, fancy...........++.++++ 
aan ak wide, 8@12 avg., and strip, 
Wide, 12@14 avg., and strip, 6@7 avg. 
Wide. 4@6 avg., and strip, 3@4 AVE.<s- 
Dives. FilOe  PRNEGR. 6 2 Ewen ccvdccsecvecosoe 
Dried Beef Kuucklem.......cccccccccsccecs 
PO Ne SN oo hb ewidies out bed sedn 


Tevted Weel Rete, Week... cc cccccccese 
Skinned Boiled Hams........... ‘ 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


NHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


© £95190 19 GIO we Bo 
PERBbRSSSSSase 


ehebw 








8HHHNd99 


RSSRESSE © 
33333338 








Regular Boiled Hams.........-..cecscees @55 
Bored Calas wccccccccseccccccccscceses Usd 
Cooked Leln Rolle. ...cccccccccccccceccees ¢° 
Cooked LRolled Shoulder................++ 8 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


PF, 0. BKB. CHICAGU. 















Beef Rounds, BOCscccccccvccccecccsecs an 
Beef Export Rounds..........cccccccesees 30 @35 
Beef Middles, per set......... eeecederoees 

Keef Bungs,. per ene Sel ene <A 125 
Beef WeGeRRGs cccccccccccccccccecscccece @12 
Beef Bladders, small. * per doz aeeaeere eae, «11,28 
Beef, Bladders, medium, per doz.......... 8S 
Hog Casings, cree of silt, VOMMIAR. ois. 55% «ele 
Hog Casings, f. o. s., extra narrow....... @2.00 
Hog  Mid@ies, Per G08. ..rccccccccccccccces @2 
Hog Bungs, CXport...cccccccccccccces eae es 
Hog Bunge, large........-ecscccessecscess 19 
Hog Bungs, wedium sae @ls 
Hog Bungs, narrow.... @a 
a oe pees eet O = Ky, 
mport wide amings..........66 oes pia 6 
{mported medium wide Shee Casing are 
Imported medium Sheep Oas: aaeuitedie-e be, - 33 

FERTILIZERS. 
Dried blood, per uMmit.......cccececveceree 7.00@ 7.23 
Hoofmeal, Per UMit...cscccccccsccccvcses 6.40@ 6.50 
Concentrated tankage, ground............ 6.00@ 6.25 
Ground tankage, 11%.......--.++-seeeeee 6.25@ 6.75 
Ground tankage, 9 and 20%..........+++5 5.50@ 6.00 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%..........++. 4.50@ 5.00 
Ground tankage, 6% and 30%........... 48.00@50.00 
Ground raw bone, per ton...............+. 48.00@50.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton............+. 35.00@38.00 
HORNS. HOOFS AND BONES 
Me. 12 ReeMs, HOP Co.cc ccccccccccveess 270.00@275.00 
Hoofs, black, BOP. BER. cccwevccvccecceee 65.00@ 70.00 
Hoofs, striped, per tOM.....cscccccccees 65.00@ 70.00 
Hoofs, white, per tom.........cs-eeeees 90.00@100.00 
Round shin bones, heavies, per ton....120.00@130.00 
Round shin bones, lights, per ton..... 90.00@100.00 
Flat shin bones, heavies, per ton....... 90.00@100.00 
Flat shin bones, lights, per ton.....:. 80.00@ 90.00 
Thigh bones, heavies, per ton.........- 120.00@130.00 
Thigh bones, lights, per ton........... 90.00@ 100.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles...........-. 50.00@ 55.00 
LARD. 
Prime, steam, cash... @19.22% 
Prime, steam, loose... as @18.80 
BNE SoG ir ee'nks balck ww enGt sant eaaies tne @22.50 
CNN |. fois. occ tesen ¢svn<eewere acs @16.75 
| rrr 
STEARINES 
ie CAN. 56s vie ctw dag eres eek ee 144%@15 
Waite 25 AY, Me cok Ore hae seh ceceass 13° @13% 
Grease, yellow, loose...........--seeeeeeee 94@ 9% 
Grease, A white, loose............... --13 @13% 
OILS. 
Oleo ofl, ORUIM.. 0... cccccccccccccecccensos 20% @21 
BU Bo ves.o a/seis anes asewccamens arouse 18 @18% 
rere rerio e -16 @17 
Linseed, loose, pet Bal... ..cccccccccervves 1.00@1.10 
CONG GEL, TOR. co dicsic veers cosas ccuncececsics 9%4@10 
Soya bean oil, seller tank, f. 0. b. coast. 94@ 9% 
TALLOWS 

Te rr pe ey ee ee er ee kL 3144,@14 . 
CHOCE COUMETF 2. cc cciecccccccececsvossees 13. @13% 
Packers, prime, loose..........-.e-++e+0+5 1244@13 — 
Packers, NG. 1, WOSS... 6. ccccccrvccscvcee 11 @11% 
ee ee ee re res tee 8 @9 


White, choice 
White, kee 
White, “B" 
3one, naphtha 








Crackling ......... 
a 
ONE. ieisie Soin se he veg 
a. | EE am 4. 
Sere eer ee ae { 
Garbage, grease, loose............-.65-+6+ 6 @ 6% 
Giycerme, ©. Pu... creer cesccceverccccccs 28 @28% 
Glycerine, dynamite ........-.+-sseeeeeees 26% @27 
Glycerine, crude soap..........-+.+++- ...1T4@1T% 
Glycerine, candle .......,-.+e-seeee: nom. 19 @19% 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
White, deodorized ........--eeeeeereeees 16 @16% 
a S&S ae ee ee er eee eee nom. 12 
Py. &. t. ee eae jueue : nom. 11 
Soen stock, bois. concen oh 
WOR,  sccccveccceccsdevcscesesoccesocccss & @ 6% 
Soap ‘stock, loose, * 50% f. s. Chicago..... 2 @2% 
COOPERAGE 
Ash Pork Barrels, black iron hoops........3.45@3.50 
Oak Pork Barrels, black iron hoops........¢ 3.60@3.65 
Ash Pork Barrels, galv. iron hoops........ 3.65@3.70 
Red Oak Lard Tierces...........-+++++ee0: 4.60@4.65 
White Oak Lard Tierces.. 5.20 
White Oak Ham Tierces 5.55 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Refined saltpetre, granulated, bblis....... @i4 
Refined cnlteotve, crystals, bbis.......... @15 
Double refined Nitrate of Soda, gran., f. 0. 
b. N. Y. & S. F., carloads— 
MEA: Sc. 0.cinec'c'e 4 6:65 0d seh oaeN ee dee cies @ 6% 
NS -c  casigee ti edeundebweseesbnee.ce os @ 6 
Double seaena nitrate of soda. gran.. f ©. 
b. N. Y. & S. F., less than carloads— 
Wy. enctccccces des cabeevsetneaseqeees @b% 
NN. kins ceseksccsscngeaseuskite ses 7” @6% 
Double refined Nitrate of Soda, crystals— 
BEEN cecadasessveeedcctcaveedseecoeedeoes @™% 
GOD ain ccc cnet duces ceepa bene snecsee ques @7T% 
Nitrate of Soda, kegs. 100@139 Ihs.. Ie over. 
Reric Acid, crystals to powdered....... 144 @18% 
Rorax, crystals to powdered... ...... ... 8Y@ OM 
Suear— 


*White, clarified, f. o. b. New Orleans.. ...@.... 
*Yellow, clarified, f. 0. b., New Orleans. .. , ee 
Plantation, granulated, f. o b. New 


Orleans (lesS 2%).......sseeeeeees .12 @12% 
Salt— 
sichiena. granujated, car lots, per ton, f. 9. 
Chicago, a coe’ gee ee y 11.57% 
Michiean, medium car lots, per ton, f. 
D. Chicago, DBulk..........ccccccccececces 13.07% 





*Rtocks exhaneted 





THE BUSINESS QUIZ 
Question No. 1.—What is the object of 

Inventory and how often should it take 

place in a well ordered business? 
Question No. 2.—How should profits be 


figured. On cost, or selling price and 
why? 
Question No. 3.—If an article cost $1, 


and you sell for $1.50, what percentage of 
profit do you make, minus “overhead”? 

Question No. 4.—Ii overhead expense is 
20 per cent, what will an article that cost 
$1 and which you sell for $1.50, figure as 
profit? 

Question No. 5.—How do you figure de- 
preciation on fixtures, and on what basis 
do you compute figures to be on the safe 
side? ° 

Question No. 6.—What is known as the 
“unknown” expense element in computing 
costs and percentage of profit? 

Answers to the above will appear in the 
next issue of the National Provisioner. 


—_g@——__ 


ANOTHER BIG PUBLIC MARKET. 

Arena Detroit’s northend col- 
iseum for grand opera, automobile shows, 
skating and dancing, is being remodeled 
into a great public market. The enormous 
building at 1253 Woodward Avenue, and 
the ice plant at the rear on Cass Avenue, 
are in the hands of workmen. When com- 
pleted, there will be opened the Cass- 
Woodward market, with 70,000 square feet 
of floor space, accommodating 80 stalls on 
the main floor and 30 shops on the second 
fioor. 

The property is owned by the General 
Necessities Corporation, of Detroit, and 
has been leased to the newly organized De- 
troit Markets Corporation, officers of which 
are: President, David A. Brown; vice- 
president, John A. Russell; secretary, 
treasurer and business manager, William 
i} Wreford. The latter corporation has 
obtained a 30-year lease on the building 
and grounds and no expense is being 
spared on the remodeling of this building, 
which is said by experts to be well adapted 
to marketing purposes. It is hoped to 
open the market about the middle of No- 
vember. 

Plans were so made that there can be no 
ccngestion in aisles at any spot; no pillars 
supporting the superstructures come in 
any aisles; each stall where foods are to 
be sold will have its own refrigeration unit, 
beside a system of cold storage at the rear 
of the market, and dry storage on the sec- 
ond floor; forced ventilation will keep the 
air clean, and an exceptional lighting sys- 
tem will make the place bright. 

The building will be absolutely fireproof 
and sanitary. Cement, brick, steel, tile 
are being used for construction. Every 
counter will be enclosed in glass. The 


Gardens, 


market will be almost three times as large 
as the largest now established in Detroit, 
and there will be stalls handling groceries, 
vegetables, 


fresh delicatessen, baked 
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goods, sea foods, dairy products, meats, 
drugs and a restaurant. There will be also 
a bank on the main floor. 

The second floor will be unique in its 
planning. There will be a lane down the 
middle of the building 58 feet wide. Shops 
with glass fronts will be on either side 
after the style of a modern arcade. Here 
will be hair dressing parlors, tea rooms, 
women’s shops of all kinds, rest and chil- 
dren’s rooms, elevator service will be pro- 
vided as well as unlimited parking facili- 
for automobiles close to the -Cass 
Avenue entrance. 

The present ice plant at the rear will 
be remodeled to furnish refrigeration and 
general office space. An archway entrance 
is being constructed at Cass avenue and 
the Woodward avenue frontage is being 
remodeled. 


ties 


i 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

George Thomas has opened a meat mar- 
ket in Edison, O. 

Wiley & Son have opened a meat market 
in Marseilles, Ii1. 

Will Pickett has purchased a meat mar- 
ket at Baldwin, Ia. 

Emil Hanson will open a meat market 
in Ambrose, N. D. 

L. A. Nickerson has opened a meat mar- 
ket in Harbine, Nebr. 

John Swennumson has opened a meat 
market in Portal, N. D. 

John Pitz has discontinued his meat busi- 
ness in Manitowoc, Wis. 

David W. Williams has opened a meat 
market in Hagerstown, Md. 

John Grote has leased the Marchand 
meat market, Hickman, Nebr. 

Misner & Lessman have engaged in the 
meat business at Denbar, Nebr. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Coachilla, Cal., by R. J. Foster. 

The butchers of Petaluma, Cal., 
organized a local board of trade. 


have 


George Goolsby has sold his meat market 
in Verdon, Nebr., to D. D. Hontz. 

Claude Nichols has purchased the City 
Meat Market at Claremore, Okla. 

Shaw & Son have sold their meat market 
in Alliance, O., to D. H. McCredie. 

J. L. Camp has engaged in the meat and 
grocery business at Jennings, Okla. 

The E. E. Grams meat market at Echo, 
Minn., has been sold to Theo. Grams. 

Matthew Fleischmann has purchased the 
Sanitary Meat Market at Reading, Pa. 

The meat market of H. A. Jasper, Rock 
Island, Ill., was recently robbed of $400. 

The Liberty Meat Market was recently 
opened for business in Chambersburg, Pa. 

Armstrong & Wilcox have bought the 
Bush Brothers meat market at Mason City, 
Ta. 

Grover Lenon has sold his meat market 
in Wilcox, Nebr., to G. W. Crouse, of Hunt- 
ley. 
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The W. H. Coughlin meat market, Fond 
du Lac, Wis., has been sold to Frank Losh- 
inske. 

James Thompson has purchased the Lib- 
erty Market, Corona, Cal., from I. M. Row- 
land. 

John Dana has sold his meat market in 
San Anselmo, Cal., to J. F. Schattgen of 
Vallejo. 

The Jones Cash Market at North Bend, 
Ore., has combined with the Bay City 
Market. 

Earl Baldwin is erecting a building in 
Eugene, Ore., in which he will open a meat 
market. 

The meat market of F. W. Ehlers in 
Davenport, Ia., has been sold to A. O. Ras- 
mussen. 


Wm. Bunn has disposed of the City 
Meat Market, Nelson, Nebr., to Lockard 
& Wade. 


M. M. Cahill has purchased the Boston 
Meat Market, Guthrie, Okla., from G. M. 
Frazier. 

Rook Bros. meat market and grocery, 
New Sharon, Ia., has been sold to Taylor 
& Black. 

W. A. Shaw & Company have opened a 
meat market and grocery in Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 

Morris Larsen, of Minden, has purchased 
the butcher shop of Jay Harlan at Camp- 
bell, Nebr. 

The Baird & Puckitt meat market at 
Grand Island, Nebr., has been sold to Wm. 
Krehmke. 

W. W. Livingston, Haynes, N. D., has 
sold his meat market to his brother, G. J. 
Livingston. 

Carl Gartner has installed a meat de- 
partment in his delicatessen store at Shel- 
byville, Ind. 

The Denison Meat Market has been 
opened in Indianapolis, Ind., by L. Arnson 


’ of Frankfort. 


The Newton & Carroll meat market, Be- 


loit, Wis... has been sold to Edward 
Scheibel & Son. 
John Bower, Sr., has taken over the 


meat department of the F. D. Kessler store 
at Sunbury, Pa. 


Howard E. Seyfried has sold his meat 
market in Nazareth, Pa., to Godshalk Bros. 
of Philadelphia. 


H. P. Strom’s meat market at Medelia, 
Minn., has been purchased by Henry Lunde 
and Hugh McVay. 

A. B. Powell has purchased the City 
Packing House Market, Lawrence, Kans., 
from C. M. Frazier. 

The Farmers Meat & Produce Co. has 
been incorporated at Chesaning, Mich., 
with a capital of $30,000. 

John Sprich & Sons will open one of 
their “White House” meat markets in 
Atchison, Kans., in about a week. 


Henry Herman and Henry Kline have 
purchased the Hoosier Meat Market at 
Spearville. Kans., from Glenn H. Stinson. 


John Sellers, a butcher in Hollidays- 
burg, Pa., has retired and is succeeded by 
his sons, Harvey and Earle, who will now 
conduct the Quality Meat Market. 

A. H. Van Harten has taken over the 
retail meat business of the Caldwell 
Hoekzema Co., Grandville, Mich. R. A. 
Caldwell took over the wholesale meat de- 
partment. 
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A. A. Herbst will open a meat market 
1 Mellen, Wis. 

George Clark’s meat market and restau- 
ant, McFarland, Wis., has been sold to 
verest Rollis. 

W. C. Stone has opened a meat market 
. connection with his grocery business at 
hillicothe, Mo. 

The meat market of R. A. Montgomery 

Fowler, Ind., has been purchased by 

Crover Stillabower. 
\ new meat market will soon be opened 
Watertown, Wis., by the New York 

‘arket Company, of Racine. 

James Meyers, of the Thomas & Meyers 
‘eat market at Versailles, Mo., has bought 
he interest of his partner, Mr. Thomas. 

The United Packing Company of Stock- 
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ton, Cal., has opened a market which will 
handle meats, provisions, fruits and vege- 
tables. 2 

The grocery and meat market of Emmet 
Miller, at Corsicana, Tex., has been de- 
stroyed by fire. The insurance carried 
amounts to $1,000. 

The grocery and meat market of Boggess 
Bros. at Elwood, Ind., has been purchased 
by the J. George & Mesalam Company. The 
stock will be removed to other locations 
and disposed of. 

The retail meat dealers of Milwaukee, 
Wis., have launched a campaign to encour- 
age the closing of meat shops on Sunday. 

Construction has begun on a new build- 
ing in Bremerton, Wash., which will house 
the Fourth Street Public Market. 


, 





Meat and Livestock Situation in September 


In a review: of the meat and livestock 
situation as it existed during the month of 
September, the Institute of American Meat 
Packers discusses the situation as follows: 

PORK. 

A good demand for pork products, both 
at home and abroad, has been the out- 
standing feature of the livestock and meat 
situation during September. This demand, 
however, has varied greatly with respect to 
the various cuts. Packers report that a 
few choice cuts—cuts that constitute only 
a small portion of the hog, that are most 
scarce, and that are relatively higher 
priced—-have been in much demand while 
a large part of the dressed animal has been 


selling at wholesale for iess than the 
dressed careass cost per pound. 
Foreign Trade. 
The export demand from continental 


ports, and especially from Germany, for 
pork products is regarded in some quar- 
ters as the best during any month of the 
current year. Germany has been buying 
lard and boxed meats. Holland also has 
been buying substantial quantities of lard. 
The British, who seem to be buying spar- 
ingly, have confined their orders chiefly to 
hams. How much longer they will stay 
out of the market is problematical. It is 
believed by some that they are trying to 
clear the decks of practically everything 
hefore they renew purchasing in volume. 

It is reported that the stocks of pork 
products which the British Government 
previously bought and stored in this coun- 
try are being moved in moderate quantities 
as needed to supplement the home produc- 
tion and imports from countries other than 
the United States. Opinions differ as to 
how long these stocks will suffice, some 
taking the view that they will not be ex- 
hausted before December. 

Domestic Trade. 

There have been reduced receipts of 
light hogs and a large run of heavy hogs. 
The demand for light loins and other light 
choice cuts has created a brisk market for 
light-weight hogs, and an extreme spread 
in value between heavy and light packing 
hogs. On September 20, hogs at the Chi. 
cago market reached a top price of $18.30 
the highest since the corresponding day a 
year ago. 

There has been a good seasonal demand 
throughout the country for fresh pork 
products. Cured products also have been 
meeting with a ready sale. The demand 
for hams has been good and the supply has 
been consumed about as fast as cured. The 
Southern trade has increased, following the 
marketing of the cotton crop. 

The South apparently is undergoing 
another change of taste so far as the con- 
sumption of cured meats is concerned. 
During the last two years, and especially 
during the war, when Europe was buying 
large quantities of dry salt meats, sugar- 
cured products largely replaced dry salt 
meats in the South. The difference in 
price was small and the trade which nor- 
mally purchases the dry salt meats bought 
the higher-priced, sugar-cured products. 
With the falling off of the export demand, 


the spread between dry salt and sugar- 
cured meats was widened, the former 
product having declined. As a_ conse- 
quence, the Southern trade is again turn- 
ing to the dry salt meats. 

A shortage of light pork loins has been 
an odd feature of the domestic trade. Con- 
sumers. seeking the maximum number of 
pork chops per pound, have demanded 
chops from lighter loins and neglected the 
heavier cuts, despite the fact that chops 
from the heavier loins, although fewer in 
number to the pound, are equally as nutri- 
tious and palatable, and considerably lower 
in - price. This preference for smaller 
chops, coupled with the reduction in re- 
ceipts in light hogs, created an actual 
shortage of the sort of pork loins which 
consumers wanted. Heavy loins, in conse- 
quence, have been selling very cheaply as 
compared with lighter loins. The differ- 
ence in price between loins and fresh pork 
shoulders, which compare favorably with 
loins both in fuel value and in taste, has 
narrowed somewhat, but is still such that 
the consumer can save money by purchas- 
ing the less expensive shoulders. 

By some the decline in grains and the 
prospect of unusually good crops, especial- 
ly of corn, are interpreted as factors calcu- 
lated to increase the future production of 
swine and pork. On the other hand, there 
is some speculation as to how far the in- 
crease in production occasioned by lower 
grain prices will be counteracted by the 
fact that some producers previously have 
restricted their feeding operations some- 
what. 

BEEF. 


There was a fairly steady trade for beef 
during the first three weeks of the month. 
but the close was extremely unsatisfactory 
The demand for hides and other by-prod- 
ucts has continued negligible. On account 
of this lack of demand, the current produc- 
tion of hides cannot be disposed of as fast 
as they are taken off. The same is true of 
fats. although they have shown improve- 
ment. Prices of hides and other by- 
products show marked decreases in value 
as compared with a year ago, many grades 
of hides having declined as much as 50 
per cent in value. 

The difference in price between beef 
from corn-fed cattle and beef from medium 
and lower grades of steers and cows has 
increased. The price of the choice beef 
has been strong, while the price of the 
medium grade has shown some decline. 

The live price of fancy yearlings and of 
choice corn-fed steers of good weight has 
been strong. 

The situation this fall is about the same 
as it has been other years at this season. 
The spread between choice corn fed steers 
and the medium or common class of cattle 
becomes wider each week because of the 
scarcity at this season of the long-fed, 
finished cattle. Experienced livestock pro- 
ducers and feeders understand that re- 


cently there has been a good demand and. 


a small supply of finished cattle. 

There is a reasonably steady demand 
for a fair supply of choice, good-weight 
steers and choice yearlings to supply the 
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rib and loin trade for hotels and restaur- 
ants. When the supply of this class of 
cattle falls below trade requirements, live 
prices naturally advance. Similarly, when 
the supply is in excess of trade require- 
ments, prices of this class of cattle decline. 


MUTTON AND LAMB. 

The sheep and lamb trade has been fair, 
on the whole, with prices generally steady 
for range lambs. Comparatively large re- 
ceipts of native lambs at markets east of 
Chicago has tended to depress prices 
somewhat. This situation became quite 
marked the last week of September. 

The quality of range lambs this season 
has been better than a year ago, princi- 
pally because grazing ‘conditions on the 
range have. been more favorable. 

The wool situation is somewhat parallel 
to the situation of hides, fats and by- 
products in the beef trade. The wool mar- 
ket has been dull, the demand being less 
than the current production. Within the 
last year, wool has shown a decline of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent, and pickled skins, 
which are used for making shoes and 
gloves, have declined about the same. 











T. E. Ray, of the branch house depart- 
ment, Chicago, was a welcome visitor at 


Swift headquarters in New York this 
week. 
An unusual number of Armour branch 


house managers from outlying points had 
business in New York this week. There 
was also a world’s series at the other end 
of Brooklyn bridge. 

Prices realized on Swift & Company's 
Sales of carcass beef in New York City, 
for the week ending Saturday, October 2, 
1920. on shipments sold out, ranged from 
3 cents to 24 cents per pound and aver- 
aged 17.72 cents per pound. 


Three representatives of the French 
xOvernment inspecting meat and cold 
storage establishments in this country 


were in New York this week, and made a 
special inspection of the Wilson & Com 
pany plant on First avenue. 

President Thomas E. Wilson of Wilson 
& Company was in the city this week on 
his return from Boston, where he deliv- 
ered the principal address before the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association national 
meeting. Vice-President J. Moog was also 
in the city, as were superintendents Wil- 
liams of the Chicago plant and Hicks of 
the Kansas City plant. 
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The following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the num- 
ber of pounds of meat, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending October 2, 
1920: Meat—Manhattan, 4,051 lbs.; Brook- 
lyn, 188 lbs.; Bronx, 223 lbs.; Richmond, 
1600 lbs.; total, 6,062 lbs. Poultry and 
game—Manhattan, 7,415 lbs. 


Mr. A. H. Benjamin, sole American rep 
resentative of the Sansinena Company of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, with offices at 24 
State street, New York City, returned to 
America on Monday on the Imperator, 
after a two months’ European trip, during 
which time he visited Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Great Britain, France and Bel- 
gium in the interests of his company, 
which has connections in almost every 
country in the world. Mr. Benjamin is as 
well known abroad as he is in this country. 

Mr. C. E. Grim, who is the American 
representative of B. Stilling-Andersen, Inc., 
with offices in the Woolworth building, has 
recently returned from a four months’ 
European trip which took in Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Po- 
land and Finland, in the interests of his 
firm. Mr. Grim is unusually well informed 
in the packinghouse world, and knows the 
business from every angle. His adven- 
tures while abroad would make interesting 
reading, as he traveled through some of 
the countries at war and where strangers 
are looked upon with suspicion. But pack- 
inghouse training and his own natural wit 
have made him equa! to any foreign diplo- 
mat or ambassador, so he came through 
with flying colors and unscathed—a bit 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. 
of Markets at Chicago and three Eastern markets 


follows: 
Fresh Beef: 


Bureau 


on Thursday, October 7, 1920, as 


STEERS 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 
Common 

cows— 
Good ‘ 

Medium 
Common 
BULLS 


Common 


Fresh Veal:* 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 
Common 


Fresh Lamb 
LAMP 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 
Common 


and Mutton: 


YEARLINGS 


Good 
Medium 
Common 


MUTTON 


Good 
Medium 
Common 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS 
8-10 lb. average 
10-12 lb. average. 
12-14 lb. average 
Ib. over 


14 
SHOULDE 

Skinned 
PICNICS 

4-6 lb 


Boneless 
Boston sty 


*\ 


Ve: prices 


RS 


average 
6-8 lb. av 


erage 


l€ 


include 


“hide 


at 


Chic: 


Chicago 
$27.00@ 28.00 
22.00@ 25.00 
17.00@ 20.00 
13.00@16.00 


16.00@17.00 
14.00@15.06 
11.00@13.00 


10.25@10.75 


24.00@ 25.00 
22.00@ 23.00 
18.00@20.00 
12.00@15.00 


5 .00@ 26.60 
23.00@ 24.00 
21.00@ 22.00 
18.00@20.00 


19.00@ 20.00 
'7.00@18.00 
15.00@16.00 


11.00@12.00 
9,00@10.00 
5.00@ 9.00 


40.00@41.00 
48 .00@39.00 
36 .00@ 37.06 
34.00@25.00 


»6.00@27.00 
22.00@ 23.00 
21.0@@ 22.00 
19.00@20.00 


@. 


}2.00@ 34.00 


and 


igo 


3oston. 
$27.00@..... 
24.00@ 26.50 
18.00 @ 22.00 
16.00@017.60 


we eee 
14.00@14.50 
13.09@14.00 


oo@ cues 


oe 
ee 
14.00@15.00 
12.00@13.00 


26.00 @ 27.00 
24.00@ 25.00 
20.00@ 23.00 
18.00@ 20.00 


18.00% 22.00 
16.00@18.00 


or Pee 


14.00@15.00 
12.00@13.00 
8.00@10.09 


42.00@43.00 
40.00@ 41.00 
38.00@40.00 
32.00@37.00 

rere 
24.00@ 25.00 
23.00@ 24.00 
22.00@ 23.00 


noilnees 
ee ere 


New York 


New York. 

$27.00@29.00 
21.00@25.00 
17.00@20.00 
15.00@16.00 


15.00@ 16.00 
13.50@14.00 
12.50@13.00 


10.50@11.50 


28.00@30.00 
24.00@ 26.00 
18.00@ 20.00 
14.00@16.00 


26.00@ 27.00 
24.00@ 25.00 
20.00@ 23.00 
15.00@ 18.00 


Pee Pere 
18.00@ 21.00 
ose Pere 


4.00@15.00 
2.00@13.00 
9.00@11.00 


1 
1 


42.00@ 44.00 
41.00@42.00 
39.00@41.00 
35.00@37.00 
27.00@29.00 
23.00@ 24.00 
22.00@ 23.00 

oeeQ@aewee 


37.00@39.00 
32.10@34.00 


Philadelphia. 
$27.00@ 29.00 
22.00@26.00 
18.00@ 22.00 
13.00@14.00 


11.00@14.00 


10.00@12.00 


Pee ere 
21.00@23.00 
16.00@19.00 
12.00@15.00 


26.00@29.00 
25.00@27.00 
24.00@ 25.00 
20.00@23.00 


20.002 22.00 
re Se 
ea eae 

16.00@..... 


14.00@15.00 
10.00@13.00 


39.00@ 41.00 
38.00@40.00 
37.00@38 00 
30.00@37.00 


25.00@ 28.00 

24.00@ 25.00 

22.00@ 23 00 
7s 


cer 
30.900 @ 34.00 
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hungry at times, but as he says, “that’s 
all in the game.” 

One of the enthusiastic members of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers is Sam 
Slotkin, president of the Hygrade Provis- 
ion Company, Inc., of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Slotkin took in the Atlantic City conven- 
tion, and what he saw and heard there 
made him as strong a booster for the 
organization as he has been for his own 
business, which is saying a good deal. 
Messrs. Slotkin and Aaronson started the 
Hygrade Provision Company in 1914, and 
in the few years since have brought this 
company to the front in its line in this 
territory. Both men knew the sausage 
business from the ground up, and by adopt- 
ing and adhering to a policy of square deal- 
ing and high quality they have made their 
concern what it is. They are proud that 
every detail of their business is handled 
by experts, but it is “dealing absolutely on 
the square” that Mr. Slotkin likes to talk 
most about as being the keynote of busi- 
ness success. 

NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS. 

At the Ninth Annual Safety Congress, 
held in Milwaukee, Wis., September 27 to 
October 1, the following officers of the 
National Safety Council were elected: 
President, Charles P. Tolman, Chief En- 
gineer and Chairman of the Manufacturing 
Committee of the National Lead Company; 
first vice president, W. H. Cameron, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Service Bureau; second vice presi- 
dent, L. A. DeBois, manager of the safety 
section of E. I. DuPont de Nemours Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.; third vice presi- 
dent, W. E. Worth, assistant manager of 
the Industrial Relations Department of the 
International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago; fourth vice president, John A. Oartel, 
safety engineer of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. 

The following officers were 





re-elected: 


C. W. Price, Secretary; W. H. Frater, 
Treasurer; R. T. Solensten, Assistant 
Secretary. 


The registration at the meetings totaled 
3,100, indicating that the actual attendance 
probably reached 5,000. 
go - 

CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Oct. 5, 1920.—Latest quota- 
tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 
plies are as follows: 74 to 76% caustic 
soda, 4% @5c lb.; 60% caustic soda, 4%c¢ 





ib.; 98% powdered caustic soda, 5@5%c 
lb.; 48% carbonate of soda, 3@3%\%4c Ib.; 


58% carbonate of soda, 2%@3c Ib.; talc, 
1% @2c lb.; silex, $20 per 2,000 Ibs. 

Clarified palm oil in casks of 2,000 lbs., 
nominal, 11@11%c lb.; yellow olive oil, 
$3@3.25 gal.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 174%@ 
18¢c lb.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 17c lb.; cot- 
tonseed oil, 13@14c lb.; soya bean oil, 
13%@14c lb.; corn oil, 124%4@13c lb.; pea- 
nut oil in bbls., deodorized, 17@17%c Ib.; 
crude, 15c Ib. ° 

Prime city tallow, special, nominal, 9%c 
lb.; dynamite glycerine, nominal, 27c Ib.: 
saponified glycerine, 88%, nominal, 19@ 
19%c 1b.; crude soap glycerine, nominal, 
17¢c lb.; chemically pure glycerine, nomi- 
nal, 2844@30c lb.; prime packers’ grease, 
nominal, 8@8%c Ib. 
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AT PACKERS’ SAFETY COUNCIL. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


ME 


by lir. McClellan’s company because men 
are »etter satisfied and do their work much 
more efficiently. Instruction is given by 
the foremen and old employes. Accidents 
by ‘snorance are very materially reduced. 

J. S. Marks, of the Security Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company, was unable to be present 
to ad his paper on “Preventing Stub 
Knife Cuts.” This was regretable, due to 
the fact that Mr. Marks was in possession 
of interesting statistics of knife cuts. He 
ha however, secured about fifteen sam- 
ples of knife guards from the South St. 
Joseph, Mo., plant of Swift & Company and 
had sent them to this session. H. M. 
Sandel, safety engineer of Swift & Com- 
pany, substituted for Mr. Marks, explained 
the various operations and advantages of 
these guards and passed them around to 
the men assembled. 

It was the experience of Swift & Com- 
pany that many of the men would not use 
these knife handles, due to the fact that 


they had a natural aversion to the use of 
guards of any kind. That company has 
found that by designating or naming such 
things as knife handles, better co-operation 
with the men is secured. The record of 
the plant which sent the knives has been 
100 per cent of these handles in operation 
for some period, but supervision is neces- 
sary to maintain such an excellent situa- 
tion. 

G. E. Sanford, General Electric Company, 
West Lynn, Mass., gave a very interesting 
talk, assisted by stereopticon views, on 
“Fire Drills and Fire Alarms.” Mr. San- 
ford gave very helpful suggestions as to 
the importance of fire drills and of the 
necessity of testing hose under pressure. 
In answer to questions, Mr. Sanford stated 
that non-interfering alarm boxes were used 
exclusively, that the lighting circuits for 
exits were the same as the lighting circuits 
for floors, and that whenever a fire drill is 
called the current for the power is shut 
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off, but the current for the lights and eleva- 
tors is not. 

The paper on “Burns and Scalds,” pre- 
sented by Henry K. Batchelder of the A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Company, was very in- 
teresting. Mr. Batchelder stated that edu- 
cation of employes is the preventive meas- 
ure for reducing the number of burns and 
scalds from all causes in their plants. 
Proper clothing is one feature which should 
be carefully watched, and the use of an 
acid pump is more desirable than a carboy 
inclinator. 


Physical Examination and Rebuilding Men. 


The third session, on October Ist, at 
9:30 a. m., opened with presentation of a 
paper by A. A. Bureau of Morris & Com- 
pany on the subject of “Value of Physical 
Examination and Reconstruction.” Mr. 
Bureau thoroughly covered the subject, and 
gave many phases of possibilities in cor- 
rective remedies for physical defects. The 
discussion showed the interest of the mem- 
bers assembled in requests for detailed in- 
formation as to the extent and thorough- 
ness of the examination. This is not a 
hard and fast rule with Morris & Company, 
for the physician gauges the necessary 
thoroughness of an examination by symp- 
toms revealed during the conduct of the 
examination. 

The information regarding the physical 
examination is used for insurance pur- 
poses, but aside from that no one except 
the man examined and the doctor knows 
any of the details. It was thought advis- 
able that the foreman be advised of the 
physical condition of the man, but the ex- 
tent of the information given the foreman 
should be very general, so as to be a guide 
to him as to what kind of work the foreman 
should put the man to, rather than to 
reveal the man’s physical condition. The 
foreman should be included in the exami- 
nation of the man. 

F. H. Squires, of the White Motor Car 
Company, gave a very interesting talk on 
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“Motor Truck Accidents.” Mr. Squires 
was kept working overtime answering 
questions relative to his subject. 

There is no real honest-to-goodness non- 
skid truck tire on the market, he said. Be- 
cause of that the drivers of trucks should 
learn to control their machines by using 
both brakes and motor. Oftentimes an ac- 
cident can be avoided by purposely skid- 
ding a car or truck, but running slowly 
with brakes in good condition and blow- 
ing the horn whenever there is the slight- 


est excuse for doing so is much to be 
preferred. 
Truck drivers generally do not blow 


their horn frequently enough, and the ten- 
dency is to neglect to use the horn as they 
gain a longer experience. A truck driver 
will often be involved in accidents that 
are not his own fault, and where it can 
be said that all the “breaks” are against 
him. One member present mentioned that 
such a driver was discharged by his com- 
pany. 

The concluding paper of the session was 
read by J. M. Sandel of Swift & Company 
on the subject, “Value of Comparative Ac- 
cident Statistics.” One point mentioned 
was that any sort of information can be 
foretold if the past statistical records are 
complete. Mr. Bonsib of the Tanners 
Council, New York, told of an actual oc- 
currence of that kind where the past ex- 
perience was available and a curve for the 
future plotted from it. The accident fre- 
quency followed that curve as the time 


went on. Everyone present agreed that 
minor injuries should be reported 
promptly. 


Officers of the Meat Packers and Tan- 
ners’ Section were elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: 

Chairman—A. B. Drummond, Wilson & 
Company, Chicago. 

Vice-chairman—Henrv K. Batchelder, A. 
C. Lawrence Leather Company. 

Secretary—W. J. McClellan, Armour & 
Company, Chicago. 
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WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 


Each Worthington Filter 
Press saves from $3000 to 
$4000 each year in cloth alone. 


In addition to saving at least $3000 the year 
by eliminating the use of cloth for packag- 
ing the material to be pressed, Worthington 
Filter Press saves on labor costs and 
effects a very considerable power saving. 


One man can operate one press, or two men 
can operate four presses. Material is fed 
into the press from a chute, cheese is 
formed in press and falls out at bottom 


And by part’cular Worthington construc- 
tion, their press, using but 700 ibs. water 
pressure, equals the performance ‘of appa- 


completion of squeezing operation. 


using from 4000 Ibs. to 5000 Ibs. 


Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 
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PUMPS— -COMPRESSORS~CONDENSERS-OIL & GAS ENGIN ES—METERS—MINING—ROCK C CRUSHING & & CEMENT MACHINERY 





Pumps 

Condensing 
Apparatus 

Filter Presses 


d mpressors 
Oil Mill Machinery 











Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass. 
Blake & Knowles Works 
East Cambridge, Mass. 
Worthington Works 
Harrison, N. J. 


Laidlaw Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WORTHINGTON _ 
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Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, 7, eee 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, common to good 
Cows, ordinary to choice.. 
Bulls, ordinary to choice... 
Heifers. fair to choice 


7.75@14.75 


digs . 5.75@ 8.00 
Pe Ae oe Not quoted 


LIVE CALVES. 

com, to good, per 100 Ibs.14.00@20.50 

culls, per 100 Ibs......... 11.00@13.00 
OP Te Mice bcc seccicesewe e 9.00@10.00 


Calves, 
Calves, 
Calves, 


veals, 
veals, 


fed, 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, ordinary to prime, 100 Ibs......11.00@14.25 
Sheep, ewes, prime, per 100 Ibs... 
Yearlings, per 100 Ibs 

Sheep, per 100 Ibs. 


. 8.00@10.00 
culls, @ 2.50 


LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 
Hogs 
Hogs, 
Pigs 
Roughs 


heavy 
medium 
140 Ibs... 


@17.00 
@18.00 
@18.00 
@17.00 
@14.00 


DRESSED BEEF. 
OITY DRESSED. 
native, heavy.. 
native, light 
common to fair 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


WESTERN 
native, 
native, 


DRESSED BEEF. 
Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 
Choice, Western, heavy.... 
Choice, Western, light 
Common to fair, Texas. .+ 
Good to choice heifers 
Common to fair heifers... 
Choice cows 

Common to fair cows.. 
Fresh Bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Weetern 
@32 
@24 
@i6 
@40 
@29 
@18 
@38 
@33 
@28 @29 
@25 @26 
@18 @23 
@ll1 @22 

1 chucks @18 @22 

vo. 2 chucks . @l1 @18 

3 chucks @ 8 @\6 


Cite 
@40 
@36 
@32 
@46 
@42 
@38 
@39 
@35 


1 ribs. 

2 ribs.. 

3 ribs. 

1 loins 

2 loins. 

7 ireas< ; 
Yo. 1 hinds and ribs. 
‘o. 2 hinds and ribs.. 

2 hinds and ribs 

1 rounds 


Yo. 2 rounds 


: 


3 rounds 


DRESSED CALVES. 


Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. 
Veals, country dressed, per lb 

Western calves, choice 

Western calves, fair to good.. 

Grassers and buttermilks 


DRESSED HOGS. 


heavy 
180 lbs. 
160 Ibs. 


@A% 
@5 

@25% 
@25% 
@25% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


@30 
@29 
@16 
@i4 
@l1 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


choice, spring.. ‘ — 
choice ° bee .28 
GROEED occecs as ‘ ‘ vou 
medium 12 
culls .... ws oo ® 


PROVISIONS. 


(Jobbing Trade.) 
10 Ibs. 
12@14 Ibs. ave 


Smoked hams, 
Smoked hams, 
Smoked picnics, light 

Smoked picnics, heavy... 

Shoked shoulders “% 
Smoked beef tongue, per Ib... 
Smeked bacon (rib in) 


Pickled bellies, beavy.. 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, city 
Frozen pork loi 

Fresh pork tenderloins 

Frozen pork tenderloins 
Shoulders, city 

Shoulders, Western 

Butts, regular, Western, frozen 
Butts, regular, fresh, 

Butts, boneless, western, frozen 
Fresh hams, city 

Fresh picnic hams, 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


shin bones, avg. 48 to - Ibs., 
per 10 pcs ..185. 00@ 150.00 
Flat =. bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., per 


100 
Black Coote,” 
Striped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton 
es, avg. 85 to 90 ibs., 

100 pes.... an oe 
Horns, avg. 7% os. “and over, No. 1s... .250. 
Horns, avg. 7% os. and over, No. | bbe 
Horns, avg. 7% os. and over, No. 3s... .125.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


Fresh steer tongues, L. C., trim’d 
Fresh steer tongues. untrimmed 
Calves heads, scalded 
Sweetbreads, veal 

Sweetbreads, beef 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys.. 

Livers, 

Oxtails 

Hearts, 

Rolls, 


es. 
Extra fr... pork trimmings. . 


BUTCHER’S FAT. 


Ordinary shop fat 
Suet, fresh and heavy.. ; 
SRO BENGE, POF GWG e sicsececvccscecqus 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


. imp., wide, per bundle............ - 
imp., medium wide, per bundle 
imp., medium, per bundle 
mp., narrow, per bundle 
free of salt, tcs. or bbis., 

f.'o. b. New York ee 
Hog, extra narrow, selected, per Ib..... ae 
Hog middles 
Hog bungs 
Hog bungs, 

Beef rounds, 

New York 
Beef rounds, export, per set, f 

York 
Beef bungs, f. o. b. New York.. 

Reef middles, per set. f. o. b. 

Beef, weasands, No. is, each........ eecese 
Beef bladders, small, 

Reef wensands, No. 


SPICES. 
Whole. 
cae 


white.... 
black. . 


Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Coriander 
Cloves 
Ginger 


Sing., 
Sing., 
red 


Refined saltpetre, 


granulated 
Refined saltpetre, 


small crystals........ 14% 
Dble, ref. nitrate soda, gran., carloads. 6 
Dble. ref. nitrate soda, gran., 

carloads 6% 
Dble. ref. nitrate soda, crystal, carloads 6% 
Dble. ref. nitrate soda, crystal, less 

carloads 7 

Double refined nitrate of soda and saltpetre in 
100 to 130 lbs. net, le over above prices. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


No. ‘1 skins 
No. 2 skins.... 
No. 
Branded skins 
Ege | skins ... 
1B. M. skins. 

Yo. 2 B. M. skins. 
No. 1, 9%@12% Ibs. 
Yo, 2, 94%4@12% 

. 1 B. M., 

. 2 B. M., 
Branded dae. 


Gronnd. 
27 


October 9, 192 


S 


Ne 
No. 
No. 


ss heavy kips, 18 Ibs. and ever 
2 heavy kips, 18 Ibs. and over.. 
nt & kips 
Heavy pranded kips.... 
Ticky kips 
Heavy ticky kips 
All skins must have tail bone cut. 


See 
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DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, milk fed—12 to bex. 
Western, 60 Ibs. and over to dozen, lb... 
Western, 48 to 56 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...... 
Western, under 30 Ibs, to dozen, Ib.... 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—12 to box. 
W’n, 60 lbs. and over to dozen, Ib 
Western, 48 to 56 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb. 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb 
Western, under 30 lbs. to dozen, lb 
Fowls—Fresh—Iced—Barrels. 
Western, dry picked, 5 Ibs, and over, 1b.39 
Western, dry picked, 4% Ibs. each, 1b..38 
Western, dry picked, 4 Ibs. each, lb.....37 
Western, dry picked, 3% Ibs. each, 1b...38 
W’n, dry picked, 3 Ibs. and under, lb...27 
Old Cocks—Fresh—dry packed—boxes or bbls. 
Western, dry picked, lb 
Western. scalded 


Ducks— 
Long Island, spring, 
Squabs— 
Prime, 
Prime, 


Prime, 


white, 10 Ibs, 
white, 9 Ibs. 
white, 8 lbs. 
Prime, white, 7 Ibs. 
Prime, white, 6 to 6% lbs. to doz...... 5.00@5.50 
We, BED GRD: dc dc cecconcteccseesaccas 3.50@4.00 
I Oe ee ee 1.50@2.00 


to doz., 
to doz., 
to doz., 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express not quoted 
Broilers, colored and mixed, via express.. ‘* 
Broilers, white leghorn, via express ae Ky 
Old roosters, via freight Pe at 
Turkeys, via freight c. 7 
Ducks, via freight a = 
Geese, Southern and Southwest’n, via fr’ght ‘ 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight ie 
Guineas, per pair 


BUTTER. 


(92 score) 
(higher scoring 
firsts 

seconds ne 
ere ro. 


Creamery 
Creamery 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


lots) 


EGGS. 


extras, per dozen 
extra firsts 


Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 


gathered, 
gathered, 
gathered, 
gathered, seconds 55 
gath. checks, good to choice, dry... .45 
gathered dirties, No. 1 49 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 

Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50, per ton... 
Bone meal, raw, per ton 
Dried blood, high grade 
Nitrate of soda—spot 
Bone black, discard. 

York dil aaarere 
Ground tankage. \ 
Ammonia 
Garbage tankage 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 per cent ammonia 

and 15 per cent bone phosphate, deliv- 

ered, Baltimore 6.00@6.50 and 10e 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14 per cent 

ammonia and abont 10 per cent B. Phos. 
BG f cccccctalbccdeeccocovcbovbeceese ..--7,00 and 10¢e 
Wet, acidulated, 7 per cent ammonia per 

ton, f.o.b. factory (35c. per unit avail- 

able phos. acid) Nec opesvscsbebneudues ous 5.00 and 50e 
miphate a for shi 

Tbs. guar., 25 per cent 
Sulphate ammonia, for shipment, pepr 100 

25 per cent 


engur house de 


4% to 12 per 
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